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ONLY NINE MILLION BALES. 


























In last week’s Progressive Farmer 
we gave the figures of the Department 
of Agriculture on the cotton crop as 
9 500.000 bales. Even this estimate has 
been reduced. Later press dispatches 
aay that the productive area last year is 
found to have been 25,000,000 acres 
md that for the present year to be 
about 23500000 atres, with a proba 
bility that the final returrs will show 
the present acreage to have been be- 
low rather than above the amount 
stated. The investigation d'sclcses ons 
ofthe amaiiess average yiel’s per acre 
inmany years and in estimating the 
fotalcrop ata msximum of 9 500 000 
balrs a substantial and most ample al 
lowanecs has been mada for any tex- 
dency to take a too pessimietic view of 
thesituation, the ac’ ual indications at 
the present moment pointing to a crop 
of lees than 9 000 G00 bales. The report 
of Statistician Hyde says: 

“In his capacity as cation expert to 
the Uaited States Commissicn, the ets 
tsticlan has had the preparation of the 
United Scates cotton exaibit for the 
Paris ¢xoosition and his duties in that 
councction have afforded him add:- 
tional facilities for ascertaining the ac 
tual condition of the crop in every part 
of the country. The unimpeachable 
evidence that has come to bim in that 
Capacity is in every way confirmatory 
of the moat unfavorable < flicial rc-- 
ports,” 
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FINE YANCEKY APPLES 


At the State Muecum, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week, were shown 
collection of Yancey county apples. 
The fruit was s:cured by Mr. T. K. 
Bruner, who has just returned from 
the mountaio region, where he was col 
lecting fruit for the Paris Exposition, 
4nd it occurred to him to exhibit some 
of the varieties which will go to make 
Up the Paris exhibit. 

_ The apples were from 11 to 14} inches 
1 circumference, beautiful in color 
and are said to be delicious to the taste. 

The exhibits and varieties shown by 
each are as follows: 

Wilson Hensley, Bald Creek—Shan- 
ton Pippins, Mountaia Sprout, Buff, 
Virginia Bsauty, Spitzbargen, Nicker. 
Jack, Hoover, Ben Davis, Falliwater, 
Ruseect 

C.R McPeeters, Bald Creek—Gold 
P ippin. 

J. 8. Ray, Barnsville—Uaknown, 
beautiful; Pouad Apple. 

D.A Letterman, Green Mountain— 
Rye Limbertwig, R:d Limbertwig, 
Linville, Rod Democrat 

Jacob Batley, Green Mountain— 
Stone M tuntain Apple, Spiizbergen, 
Red Repubiican, Winesap. 

. D. Ray, Burnsville— York Impe 
lal, Stine, Water Queen, Winesap, 
Maitre Beauty, Aibermale Pippin, 

Verfail, Buff. 

Lins HG ardner, Cone River—''That 

Gloria M mal Aoole,” “The Preacher. 
BW i, Virginia Seanty,, Boff. 

Beauty ray, Cane River—Virginia 


—, Gi Flack, Cane River—Falli- 
York Lene Mundi, Buckingham, 


OR. Me —BSpits- 
bergen, B ehotar ft, Paint Gap—Spitz 


AND POTASH IN FERTILIZER 
CONS TITUENTS.-A SIMPLE 
EXPLANATION FOR 
FAt MERS. 


A Central, N. Y., farmer writes that 
he does not understand at all what I 
mean by caying that nitrogen in fer 
tilizers should be figured at about 14 
ceats @ pound, and phosphoric acii 
and potash at 4} ceats. His reasons 
are that he can buy nitrate of soda 98 
per cent. pureian New York ai 2 cents 
per pound, muriste of potash, 80 to 85 
per cent. pure at 2 cents per pound, 
dissolved bone biack 16 to 17 per cené. 
at $19 a ton, and dissclved rock, 15 to 
17 per cent., at $14 These are prices 
in New York city. Hs also aske 
whether he can do better than pay 
these prices, acd whether he would 
bett:r buy bone black or rock to get 
the phosphoric acid. 

Probably nine farmers out of ten do 
not fully understand these points, and 
they lose money besause they do not 
I am going to try and makes some of 
them p'ain to you. Nitrate of soda is 
&@ combination of nitric acid and soda. 
Nictric acid is a combination of niiro- 
gen andoxygen Onxsekhundred pounds 
of chemically pure nitrate of soda con- 
tains about 164 pounds of nitrogen, 
564 pounds of oxygen and 27 poundsof 
sodium. One hundred pounds of your 
98 per ceat. pure nitrate of soda you 
see would contain abjut 16 pounds of 
nitrogen. This nitrogen at 14 cents a 
pound would come to $224 You get 
the 100 pounds of nitrate of soda for $2, 
and it gives you $2 24 worth of nitro 
gen, according to my previcue figures 
It ie safe to figure on about 16 pounds 
of nitrogen in 100 pounda of nitrate of 
soda, although it would fall a little 
short in a 96 per cent. pure article, 
which is the usual basis cn which it is 
sold. Ths price named for nitrate of 
soja by the bag (2 centsa pouns) is 
fair. It could ba bought for much less, 
of courre, by the car load. 

Now, let us take your muriate cf 
potash that is 80 tc 85 prr cant. pure 
You cs3n eross cuf the 85 first. The 
lowest figure, 8), ie all that counts, ali 
that is guaranteed. Itis usually eo.d 
on this basis 0’? 80 per cent. pure, that 
is 80 per cent. muriste of psiash. The 
rest is mostly common salt. Oaehua 
dred pounds of this muriate of potash 
contsaina about 504 pounds of actual 
potash. This at 44 contsa pound would 
be worth $227. The 100 pounds of 
muriate that furnishes it costs you $2 
in New York city. In round numbers 
you can figure on 50 pounds of potash 
in each 100 pounds of 89 per cent. mu- 
riate, 

Next we will consider the dissolved 
rock, that is rock treated with sul- 
phuric acid, which is called acid phos 
phate. The usual grade found on the 
market is guaranteed, as I remember, 
to contain 14 per cent. availiable phos 
phoric acid. That meane that in each 
100 pounds there are 14 pounds that 
are available for yourcrops. Therock 
mentioned above is 15 par cent. avail 
able. Calling this ai) soluble and figur- 
ing the 15 pounds at 44 cents e pound, 
100 pounds would be worth 67 cents, 
and one ton $1340. You pay $14. 
While you are buying nitrate of soda 
and muriate of potash at a fair pricein 
a email way, you are paying rather 
high for acid. Tais is no fault of New 
York dealers, but becaus: you are not 
buying in the right market. And I 
believe the price of acid phosphate has 
declined some since I figured the value 
at 4} cents, which makes the price you 
paia still more above what it should be. 

The Balsimore market supplies the 
North with phcsphoric acid from rock 
to alarge extent. Probably your Now 
York dealer received his supply from 
there, and murt add freight and com- 
missions. Dealers in Baltimore, I am 
told on the best of authority, have been 
selling 14 per cent. acid phosphate for 
$10 per ton in a small way, and as low 
as $7.50 by the car loadin bulk. I do 
not know the names of these dealere, 
but these are the prices some farmers 
are getting acid phoapate. Tunis buying 
the constituents of fertilizers at first 
hands has come to stay, and thousands 
of readers want to kuow where to get 
them. 

If the dissolved bone black contains 
16 per cent. of available phosphoric 
acid it furnishes you just one pound 
more in each hundred than the acid 
phosphate docs, a difference of about 90 
cents a ton in favor of the bone black. 
Soluble phosphoric acid ia one is just as 





good as in the other. So if you bought 





bone black at $19 a ton you would lose 
enough on one ton, over the cost of the 
fame amount of phosphoric acid in 
acid phozephate, to psy for the Prac- 
tical Farmer for several years. Don’t 
touch bone black at any such figures. 
When you can get acid phoephate in a 
small way for $10 4 ton, bone black is 
worth about $1080. Of course, it 
might bs worth a tittle more if you 
could get ié from come nearer point 
than you could acid phcosphato, aad 
thus eave freight. 

Bay all fertil zor constituents for the 
nitrogen, potash and available phog- 
phoiis acid they contan Some deal 

ers estimate the nitrogen under the 
name of ammonia, simply because in 
this f-rm their goods will show more 
pounde ia 100. Ammonia is a eom- 
pound of nitrogen and hydrogen. Oxe 
hundred pounds of smmonia contain 
8235 pounds of nitrogen and 17 65 
pounds of hydrogen. R member when 
you see 2 per cant. of amminia on a 
bag thatit means 20 pounds of am 

mia in one ton of the goods and that 
about 163 pcunds of thisisnitrogen. In 
other worda, when nitrogenis worth 
14 cents sgpound ammonia is worth a 
little less than 12 cents. Bat you get 
nitrogen just the came under either 
name. Always fizure on the actual 
potash, not muriate or sulphate. Of 
the muriate I have written. There are 
several grades of sulphate of potash 

The high grade contains about 90 per 
cent. of pure sulphate of potash and 48 
to 50 pounds of actual potash. Lower 
grades contain less potash. No mat- 
ter how many pounds you get for the 
money, itis the actual potash contained 
that you shou!d pay for, and only that, 
I kava a aack analysis before me where 
the phosphoric acid is figured under 5 
heads—soluble phosphoric acid, avail 
able phosphoric acid, reverted phos- 
phoric acid, insoluble phosphoric acid 
and total phosphoric acid. Pay no 
attention to any hing but ths acludle 
and reverted. The tvo are added to 
gether to make the ‘‘available.” And 
that is correct enough, but as you have 
besn told beforas high authority, Dr. 
Van Siyke, of N. Y, save figura the 
soluble at full price and tha revértcd at 
half price. Pay no attention whatever 
to “insoluble” and ‘’total.” Of course 
you understand that nitrogen, phos 

phoris acid and potash can ba derived 
from other sources than these named. 
You cannot get phosphoric scid and 
potash usualiy in any better form or 
or more cheaply, but you can buy ni- 
trogen to baiter advantage for many 
crops in other form than nitrate of 
soda. I have not been advising the 
purchase of this, except where you 
know what you want, but rather an 

swering a New York farmer’a ques 
tions—T. B. Terry, in Practical Far xer 
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THE IDAHO PEA. 





Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer, 
The Idaho pea ia one of the most 
valuable native forage placts of the 
Rocky Mountains. It grows similar to 
alfaifa, stooling out from the roots, and 
sending up a dozen or more branches, 
to the height of two or three feet. The 
atems are filled with pode, coming on 
at every leaf, each husk having from 
one to three peas. One vine or bush 
will bear from one hundred to nearly 
one thousand pods. The peas are 
relished as food for poultry, swiae, 
horses and cattle. I have harvested 
at the rate of fifty bushels per acre, 
which with the hay for feed, makes 
this the greatest cultivated crop ia the 
land, for feeding purposes. It is also 
grown as a ccffee substitute, and the 
d sold at fancy prices under various 

names, to be us2d for cereal coffee. 

The plant is of the leguminous order, 
called gram, coffee berry, wiid peanut, 
chick pea and other familiar names. It 
is supposed to have originated in Asia 
Minor, where in former days the peas 
constituted much of the food product 
of the common people. They parched 
the grain an? made a stimulating bev 
erage; ground it into meal and made 
breed; cooked the pods the same a8 
peas or other green vegetables, and 
made delicicus soup from the crushed 
gram. Official estimates place the an 
nual crop of this particular gram in 
India at 5 000,000, The people use it 
for feeding dairy cows, claiming it pro 
duces more milk than any similarly 
cultivated plant. The average analyses 
given by Gifferent authorities, give 
about 20 per cent. protein, 60 per cent. 
carbohydrates and 4 per cent fat. 

Thia plant, like all legumes, thrives 
beat where the soil contains an abund 
ance of potash and phosphoric acid. 








re:ults, but profitable returns in the 
pea family, come from a liberal dress- 
ing ofa fertilizer, containing about 8 
per cent. available phosphoric acid, 
and 8 percent potash. I¢ the land is 
planted to this crop for two or three 
yeers, and the green vines fall or sum 
mer plowed under, the benefits to the 
soil will more than double the expense. 
One half bushel, or about 35 pounda, 
will plant an acre, in hills 15 inches 
apart, in rows 30 inches either way. 
This isthe best way to plant for the 
seed, and for green manuring, broad- 
costing or drilling msy be adapted. 
Tre seed is much larger than the or 
dinary pea, hasascfter shell ard will 
not staud so much cold, or exposure to 
thesus, May is a gocd time for plant 
ing in ordiasrg yesrs, and about four 
iachee the best depth tocover the seed. 
Cultivation is the same as any pea or 
bean crop. The vines may be cut with 
& mowing scythe or machine and after 
thorough drying be threshed or flailed 
asthe beans are treated. The vinee 
have a peculiar odor which seems to 
drive away all insects, and there is a 
gummy substance collects at night, 
giving the plant a most beautiful ap- 
pearance in the morning, as the dews 
apparently trickle down the branches 
While it is a native of semi-arid dis 
tricts, and growing where there is but 
little moisture, many experiments 
have proven its adaptability to all scc 
tions of the United States. 
Seed may be obtained from dealers, 
at prices ranging from 15 cents to $3 
per pound, some introducing it as a 
novelty. It always pays to buy the 
best and true to name seed, regardless 
of cost Although I have been very 
successfuliau growing this wonderful 
pea, I have no seed for sale, hence am 
not advertising for purchasers. I lik: 
the coffse made from this, it having 6 
rich nutty flaver, pretty color, and de 
lightfui as a substitute, The domeatic 
fowls and animals devour the peas 
with great relish, and take on fat very 
rapidly. Tho winter seed catalogue: 
wi. soon bs ready for distribution, and 
{ would advige all looking for a cheap 
and profitable forage plant, a real nov 
elty of value and a ccffce substitute for 
bome use, to read up the descriptions 
and prices and order some of this eoed 
forn Xi year’s planting. 

JOEL SHOMAKER, 


a or -—— 
IS IT RIGHT TO WORK CONVICTS 
ON FARMS? 


A Farmer Protests Against the Injustice 
of the System--‘‘Put Them on the 
Roads,” His Sensible Suggestion, 

Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

It Tne Progressive Farmer will allow 
space, we have a question that should 
be discussed among the farmers—s 
question that directly converns the 
farmer and farm laborer. That q:1ce- 
tion is, Soonld convicts be worked cn 
farms and the products of their labor 
be put onthe markets in competition 
with the labor of every one that makes 
a pound of cotton or tobacso? Is this 
right? 

The convicts are raising cotton by 
the thousand bales and also great quan 
tities of tobacco, and our farmers have 
been raising 5 cent cotton and 3 cent to 
bacco and not complaining of anything 
but the trusts, which, of course, are 
bad But is not the principle of forcing 
farm labor to the level with convict 
labor on the markets of our State 
worse? 

Now I aek anyone who thinks such 
a policy right to give his excuse for eo 
thinking. Our good Democratic party 
that is always wanting to do something 
for the dearfarmers has never a word 
against this policy, but is negotiating 
for more farms toincrease the products 
ot convict lavor. Demccrats, you had 
better watch; you know how hard you 
cried for our votes last fall. Next, our 
good People’s party, the farmers’ 
party, whoss influence was dominant 
for tour years, never raised its voice 
againet such injustice. And last the 
Republican party, the great pauper 
labor howler, tar ff for protection and 
the great labor-loviog party (during 
@ campaign), bas never & word against 
competition with convicts 

Now convict labor is the lowest of 
ali labor, and should not compete with 
any free labor. Suppose our State 
should put her convicts to manufac- 
turing cotton, what would be the con 
sequence? Our manufacturers wouid 
send up euch a how! that the party 
that did it could not expect to live 
through another campaign. Then is it 
right to hire them to railroads? No, 
here they would still be in competition 
with the day laborer whose rights 








Avy good soil will produce satisfactory 


should be as sacredly guarded as any 
one else by the laws of the Sate. 
Then the question arises, Where 
should tha convicts bs worked that 
their labor wil! not compete with the 
labor of honest men? That place is on 
the public roads; there he can have fair 
play and will not compete with any 
labor. If the counties do not want 
these convicts, then let the S:ate work 
them on the public highways nearest 
our State Capitol, and thcre makesome 
flae permanent roads and use the 
females as cooks, manufacturers and 
makers ot their clothing, washing, etc. 
Thais is the way to rightly solve this 
qiestion and our farmers will not be 
brought down to a level with convicts 
on the markets of our State. 
- Now before another campsign is 
upon us, while everything is quiet, let 
us study the needs of our State and be 
ready tu bring iseues before our con 
ventions and make a campaign on 
issues, and not have to resort to so 
much negro. 
Now if the members of the Alliance 
think asIdo, let us take action and 
pass resolutions and publish them in 
The Progressive Farmer that others 
may see what we are doing. Remem 
ber the cotton tie trust and our de- 
mands for arailroad commission and 
other demands cf the Alliance that are 
now laws. JUSTICE, 
Alamance Co., N. C. 
—_—_—— +a 

THE FARMER’S SON. 
We recently learned that one of our 
farmer frionds is offering to sell his 
farm—an excellent piece of ground, 
well watered, well improved, and at 
tractive and desirable in many re 
spects. The farmer’s reason for want 
ing to leave the farm is that ha is too 
old to endure the hard work and exact- 
ing hours which the succassful man- 
agement of his little farm demands 
[his farmer has @ son, a bright, active 
young man, who has been his chief 
nelper for several years, and fora. year 
or more has been in charge of the de 
tails of the farm work. The young 
man wants to leave the farm. ‘He 
hes not had a week’s rest in four 
years,” said his mother. ““‘Tine farm 
cannot be left for a day.” 
In a town not far away you may 
read a Sign like this: “John J. Smita 
& Son, Merchants.” You will travel a 
miie before y ou read over the gate of 4 
prosperous farm like this: ‘John J. 
Smith & Son, Farmers.” Perhaps the 
merchant believes in his business and 
in his sor; possibly the farmer does 
not. Either member of the firm of 
merchants can manage the busirnese 
when the other is away ov business or 
is absent on his annual vacation. When 
the farmer takea his son into partner 
ship with him, it ia possible that either 
of them can manage the business when 
the cther is absent. The time may 
come when the elder member of the 
firm will want to retire from the active 
work of farm maragement; he can do 
go with honor and dignity if he has a 
trained successor to continue the work. 

We kuow ofa large ranch that has 
been abandoned. The buildings are 
almoet worthless, the fences out of re 
pair, the once fruitful fields grown up 
to weede. What was once a profi'ab’e 
farm and a pleasant home is now 
neither, and is probably a burden to 
itsowners. Yet sonaof the man who 
made this farm profitable are living al. 
most within sightofit. Butthey have 
no enthusiasm for the farm. 

It is possible that fewer farms would 
pass into the hands of strangers if 
farmers would keep in mind their own 
inevitable passing away, and in antici- 
pation of that event would take their 
gone into partnership with them, train. 
ing them to bear responsibilities by 
giving them chances to use their own 
judgment. You make a boy manly 
and teach him to be trustworthy by 
calling him a man and by trusting 
him. 

We all like to own something, to feel 
that we are proprietors—the boy no 
leas than the man. We all like to be 
recogniz2d as knowing something and 
as having good judgment—the boy as 
wellasthe man, Give the boy achance. 
Trust him. Take him into partnership, 
his share to be a real share in the gross 
or net proceeds of the business, It 
will pay. He will be satisficd with 
less than you will have to pay the 
stranger you hire to do the work; and 
the boy will do the work batter. But 
the boy must bea real partner; he 
must share in the planning as well as 
in the doing; and there must be pros- 





responsibility with growing experience 
and enlarging reward for increasing 
« ffectiveness. 

It will be easier to keep the boy om 
the farm when he is made a partner in 
its management; and it will be better 
for farm, farmer and country.— D. W. 
Working, in Farmers’ Voice. 


SAVES THE PUMPKIN SEED. 





In the rush of workin connection 

with corn gathering, farmers are very 

apt to overlook one of the little mat- 

ters on which somewhat of the succese 

of the future depends, and that is sav- 

ing pumpkin ceed, eays Wallace’s 

Farmer. 

Save sseds from some of the best 

pumpkins and usually thoge that have 

& small blossom end will be found bet 

ir than those withalarge. The farmer, 

however, can be trus‘ed to tell the kind 
of pumpkin he has found to give him 
the best service. Why do we suggest 
this? Because if the farmer neglects 
to save seed and when corn planting 
time comes does not have the seed on 
hand, he is not likely to hunt for it 
among his neighbors and, therefore, ia 
not likely to plant it, and if he doesnot 
plant he will not have asupply next 
year. We especially suggest this to 
sheep growers. The value of the pump- 
kin as a sheep feed is not understood, 

There is nothing better for lambs, for- 
the double reason that the seeds are 
nutritious themselves, a large per cent. 

of the nutriment of the pumpkin being 
in the seeds and inwards, and that they 
are a vermifuge and thus meet one of 
the wantsofthelamb. Oneof the best 
remedies for tapeworms in lambs is the 
extract of the pumpkin seed boiled 
down. Lambs that are fed liberally on 
pumpkins are not nearly eo flikely to 
be affected with intestinal worms ag 
thore thatare without them, and when 
a crop can bs grown s0 cheaply and so 
easily as pumpkins can, there is ne 
reacon why it should not be grown. If 


is easy to plow up an old feed lot, cul- 
tivate it well, plant it in pumpkine 
about twelve fest each way and ict the 
vines cover the entire area. It will 
even pay to take time to cut the ends 
of the vines off at the proper seaeon in 
order that none but pumpkins thet will 
ripen willbe produced. If the pump- 
kin were a new pliant and one or two 
ssedsmen had it, a whole page of the 
Karmer would not be svffizient on. 
which to spread out their advertige-. 
ments and tell of tha valus of this new 
crop, and they would not be telling any 
lies, either. The pumpkia is none the 
less worthy of the farmer’s attention 
boacsaure it ia common. 


LITE STOCE 
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— {ConTINUED FROM LAST WEEK } 
PROFITABLE PORK RAISING: 


No 3 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION, 


Qorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

The care and attention the feeding 
of the pig receives immediately after 
weaning is of great importance in de- 
termining the amount of profit or loss 
likely to await the pork grower at 
slaughtering time. 

If the pig is forced to roam over bare 
fields or througd ordinary woods lands 
to obtain a scant living or mere exist- 
ence rations for a month or two after 
he has been weaned, tte profit from 
growing him during the rest of bis life 
is of an imaginary nature. He ehould 
never lose that plump body he had 
when six or eight weeks of age. He: 
should grow in length and depth of 
body and limb, but he should never be 
allowed to change his form by getting 
thin in flieeh, Fiesh (either fat or 
muscle) once lost is regained at a much. 
increased food cost. 

The pig does not remain stationary 
for any great time during his life; he 
is either making new meat for his 
owner or heis consuming that which 
he has already made The lozs of 
flesh is not the only evil resulting from 
under-feeding. The development of 
the digestive organs is checked to such 
a degree as to render ghem unable to 
handle a large amount of good food to 
the very best advantage when the hog; 
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EDITORIAL! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Tho thirty third annual meeting of 
the National Grange was held in 
Springfield, Ohio, last week. The at 
tendarcs was large; tweniy-six States 
were represented and delegates and 
visitors numbered about 2.500. The 
Grange seems to be in a healthy condi 
tion. 

President Graham's suggestion io 
regard to County Alliances cending del- 
egates to the Tobacco Growers’ OCon- 
vention is wise. As no county meet- 
ings will be held before date of con- 
vention, we suppose Oounty Presi 
dents should designate brethren to act 
as delegates. Loi tobacc) growing 
Alliancemen give this their attention. 


England is evidently engaged in a 
deap-laid plan to control as nearly as 
possible all the gold mining regions of 
the world. Wereit not for the gold 
of the Transvaal the Boera would still 
be in undisputed possession of their 


“senseless cry against wealth” and 
everyone who dares champioa any 
measure for the protection of labor is; 
dubbed a ‘‘demagogue,” ‘‘socialiat.” 
or “‘anarchist.” 

But all admit that great changes ia 
the relation of capital to labor are tak- 
1ing place. And to get @ proper and 
| just conception of these changes and 
the final re adjustment, we must come 
apart from the tirong ani view the 
matter with as little feeling as possible. 
O! course, there is such a thing as 4 
“genseless cry against wealth.” There 
are some who never consider the rights 
of properiy—or rather the rights of 
the property owner. There are some 
who foolishly hold that no one labors 
or benefiis the worid save by muscular 
labor. Then, too, we have people who 
would give the same remuneration to 
a Shakespeare or an Edison as that 
earned by an ordinary day laborer, 
forgetting that the inventor or poet, to 
render proper service to mankind, 
needs much that the day laborer 
neither requires nor desires. The 
theories of thes persons are, of course, 
basically wrong. 

There are, on the other hand, per- 
sons who recogniz3 no rights save those 
of the property owning individual. 
These cry ‘“‘demagogue” and ‘‘social 
ist” at those who oppose inj istics and 
with these epithets attempt to muzzle 
the opponents of oppression. They 
abuse the striking day laborer for using 








little country. Along this line we 
learn from the bankers organ, The Fi- 
nancial Record, that Lord Hillington, 
of the banking housa of Glyn, Mills & 
Co., of London, in a rec3nt address 
before the Institute of Bankers, re- 
ferred to the enormous proportion of 
the gold fields of the world now under 
British control and congratulated the 
bankers upon the fact that Venezuela 
boundary award had added to Great 
Britain’s share almost the whole of the 
exiensive gold fields of that region. 
Seet 

About forty pairs of shoes are being 
made each day at our Alliance shoe 
factory near Hillsboro. The shoes are 
strong, safe, substantial and as cheap 
as any really good shoes. We are glad 
to learn that the brethren are giving 
the factory their patronage and that 
the shoes are basing sold as rapidly aa 
could be expected. The way to throt- 
tle trusts is to establish and patronize 

enterpriees of our own. Ae Ejitor 
J. Z, Green svys: ‘No use to order 
shoes from other States when we have 
hides enough in this S:ate to manufac 
ture all that are needed. If farmers 
were properly organiz>d other enter- 
prises might be estabiished to manu 
facture their raw material at a grea: 
saving over the present system. I! an 
organization included all the South 
ern S:ates, they could, vy ad >pting a 
system of manufacturing, send some 
of the trusts, at least, to the wall in 
short order.” The last sontence io this 
paragraph deserves more than a pasa 
ing notics. Think about it. 

2 +o oe 
THE COTTON CROP. 

We have just received from Litham, 
Alexander & Co., of New York, who 
have an establisied reputation as cot 
ton crop statisticians, an estimate of 
the cotton crop of this year, based on 
2,800 letters from business men and 
farmers in all parts of the cotton grow 








ing region. Their estimate by States is 
as follo wa: 
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We regret to learn that so few far 
mers are holding their cotton. 


out by the United S:ates Departmen 


of Agriculture, that the price should 
advance considerably within the nex’ 


few months. 


It is 
evident from the statiztics given above, 
which differ but littie from those given 


his power, his muscle, to prevent com- 
petition but have never a word against 
the equally wicked couree of capital 
which often f.rcesa strikes by using its 
power, the doliar, to restrain liberty 
and establish monopoly. Taese people 
tell us that the same regulations re 
garding the accumulation of wealth 
that were in force a cantury or halt 
century ago should apply now. They 
tell us that the trust evil will settle it 
self: that the trust problem is solely a 
business problem, demanding no atten- 
tion from our law makers. These dec 
trines, like those of the anarchists and 
socialists, are dangerous and un-Amer 
ican, 

Aud why? Why do we hold that re- 
strictions different from those in force 
50 years ago should be placed upon the 
accumulation of wealth, and that trusts 
are dangerous now, though trust 
movements a half cantury ago would 
have constituted no ground for fear? 
Why is the trust problem one of the 
greatest quostions of the centuries? 
These are pertinent q iestions. 

Let usconsiderthem, They are seri 
ous q'iestions because many intelligent 
men believe that as the trust has 
sprung up within the past few years, 
that it will of itself vanish within the 
next few years. This is a seriois, a 
fundamental error. Tao trust is made 
possible by the chinzes that ninteenth 
century progress, the advent of steam 
and electricity, have wrought in our 
industrial syetem. Mouopoly, a thing 
impossible vefore, is made pozsivie by 
these changes, but is not an inevitabie 
resultofthem. Oorporations and large 
aggregations of capital are the neces 
sary result of these changes, but the 
trust is not. 

To build railroads, factories, or im 
prove in almost any way tho oppor- 
tunities afforded us by the inventions 
and discoveries of this cantury we 
must have corporations, andif these 
corporations are properly restrained 
and not allowed to stifle competition, 
they are not injurious. But the truat 
or moovopoly which attempts to rob the 
people of all the benefits of nineteenth 
century invention by taking to itself 
all their profite and b:nefits iain j irious 
to the people and dangerous to itberty. 
B3fore the steam engias commenced 
its work of revolutionizing our indus 
trial system, capital and labor went 
handin hand. Bat there have been 
changes: capital and labor are now 
largely dissociated. The stage coach, 
driven in many cases by its owner, has 
given place to the steam engine man 
aged by servants of the railroad mag 
nate. Tne individual weaver, with 
his own hand loom, has been super 
seded by the facto-y hand, hired by 
the manufaciurer. The machinist, 
usiag his own capital in his own shop, 
has b:en forced out of business by the 
employees of the great foundry man 
ager. Hundreds of similar illustrations 
might be givep. To make a long story 
short: the machine has divorced cap 
ital from labor and has largely placed 
the laborer in the power of the cap 
italisi. The laborer can do noching 
without tools, and while in other days 
he owned them, to day they are in the 
possession of others. And he, without 
organizition, iain the power of these 
who own the toola. 
; And in this we sce the reason for 
alarm over the condition of labor: this 
tells us why the trust is possible now, 


man will own his tools. Henceforth he ; 
will have nothing to sell but his skill 
and labor Tae tools of modern civil- 
ization are so complex and coatly that 
in the great faciories, in mines, and in 
transportation, the laborer cannoot 
afford toown them. H3 himssif can 
use but asmall part of the t20l, and 
apart from that u3e his labor is worth 
less, Deprived of that use his skill is 
of no avail and he is helpless. The 
tool in modera industry isa partof a 
vast c)mplicated syetam of machinery 
devised for the purpose of making 
labor more ¢fficient. its cost runsinto 
thousands and huadrads of thousands 
of dollars, and hence the division of 
labor which has so multiplied human 
power hagentirely and forever sepa 
rated the workm,n from his tool, and 
to restore the old conditions would be 
to set back the dial of human progress 
many degrees and certainly destroy 
the present social and induatrial 
order.” 
Such is the problem. To talk of a 
change of conditions, to talk of the 
trust problem settling itself, is idle and 
dangerous. Asa non- partisan weekly, 
one of the most powerful and one of 
the most conservativa in the country, 
recently said: 
“Inveativa genius—planting, har- 
vesting and manufacturing by mechan 
ical methods—has made it possible for 
one man’s labor to supply tha means of 
life and comfort to hundreis; and the 
Same inventive genius, calling to its 
help vast combinations of capital, has 
created conduits for the distribution 
and exchange of commodities over 
large spacas of the globe, by land 
and sea. 
*“Natualliy, the nations that are most 
intelligent and enterprising render the 
largest service and reap the largest 
benefits. Naturally, also, a small 
minority of any population become 
captains of industry, and directors of 
the great financial operations which 
fill the sluices of business, and make 
the mighty wheele go round. 
“This situation makes two things 
possible. Tho strong and prosperous 
nations have it in their power to crowd 
and oppress the lower or slower races 
that will make up the large majority 
of mankind, and the few men whose 
geniue for management, or advantage 
of position, places them in the lead, 
can compel their fellows to pay them 
undue tributes and to depend on them 
for permission to live on the planet 
‘In ehort, we have reached a condi 
tion where the human multitudes, by 
generous, €q litable dealing, might live 
with less exhausting labor and more 
rational happiness than ever before; 
and yet it is acondition where the gel- 
fish use of power may easily create 
new and cruel forms of tyranny aad 
serfdom, which must ba the seeds of 
conflict and revolution ” 
This sa broed and sensi2ls view of 
the case. 
The trust problem will not setile it- 
self, bscause in human nature there is 
that greed and covetousness, that lust 
of power, that has asserted itself in 
every land and ia every age. If the 
people would preserve their free- 
dom, they must remo2mbor that ‘‘eter-. 
ual vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
—_——@©0 o> oe ___—— 

THE CASE OF ROBERTS 
Much interest is boing taken in the 
case of Brigham H R>berts, a Oon- 
gressman elect from the State of Usah. 
Mr. Roberts is an avowed M rmon 
polygamist, being the husband of s.v- 
eral living wives and on this accountis 
in danger of being excluded from Oon- 
gress. 

Mormonism is repulsive, but Congress 
cannot exclude Mr. R>barts because he 
is a M>rmon. We have admitted Utah, 
almost unanimously Mormon, into the 
sisterhood of States. The government 
must not interfere with a man’s relig 
ious belief. But it is on different 
grounds that the expulsion of Mr. 
Roberts is asked for. We have read 
much regarding the case of Roberta 
and the right of Congress toexpal him, 
but have eeen nothing better or fairer 
than tho following article from the 
New York Outlook, which gives our 
views ex ictly: 


“In 1662 the U rited States had for- 
bidden bigamy; the ficat section of the 
law of 1882 amended the above and 
forbade, not only future polygamous 
marriages, but continuad living ia mar- 
riage with more than one woman 
Violation of either portion of this law 
readered the person committing the 
Cffsase ineligible tor election to any 
office in the Uaited States. At that 
time Utah wasa [vrritory, nota Scate, 
and the law applied to Utah. Mr. 
Roberts, in violation of that law, and 
subseq ient to it, married three wives 





though it; would have been impossible 
two score yearsago. As Henry Wal- 
lace recently said in Wallace's Far 
mer: 

“There are some features of the prea 


t 





and lived with them; he was convicted 
, of the offenes in 1889 and served a term 
;Of imprisonment for the offense; and 


did in the future faithfully obey the 
law; and this amnesty was made abso- 
lute in 1894 

“It Mr. Roberts had complied with 
tho conditions of this amnesty, his pre- 
vious conviction would not make him 
incligible to cffis3. Bat he ba3 not; on 
the coatrary, he has continued to live 
in polygamy with hia three wives. In 
1896 Ucab was admitted as a State. 
Toe law of the United States against 
polygamy then ceased to be operative, 
for that law was applicable only to the 
Territories, since only the Territories 
wore under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Federal G>»vernment; but the 
admission of Utah was based upon 4 
provision in the Constitution of the 
State forever prohibiting polygamy, 
and the laws of Uiah are almost a lit- 
eral re enaciment of the Uaited States 
statutes, excepting the disqualification 
clause. 

‘On this state of facts there are 
three objections to Mr. Roberts’ admis- 
sion to the House of Representatives: 


ineligible to offize under the United 
States by his violation of the law of 
1882, and that ineligibility has not been 
removed by the subsequent amnesty 
because he has not complied with ita 
conditions. (2) H: hss again rendered 
himself ineligible by living in polygam- 
ou? relations sub:cq ieat to the amnesty 
and prior to the ad mission of the Siate. 
(3) He is now living in open violation 
of the statutes of the State which he 
clainia to represent—statutes passed to 
carry into effect a clausa ia the Consti 

tution which was made a condition 
precedont to the aimission of Utah as 
a Sate. 

“Io view of thesa facts, it seems to 
us clear that, under the Constitution, 
the responsibility for determining 
whether M-. R>berts is eligibie to rep 

resent his Siate rests with Congress, 
and that it cannot avoii that responsi- 
bility ; that it has a clear moral duty, 
in the exercise of ita constitutional 
powers, to refuse him admission; and 
that it is even doubtful whether it has 
the legal, and certain that it has noi 
the moral, right to overrule an Act of 
Congress, adopted by both Houses and 
approved by the P.esident, as it will 
have to do if it admits to a seat a con- 
victed criminal still continuing in the 
perpetraticn of a crima which Congress 
by solemn Act has declared makes him 
ineligible to any office in the United 
S ates” 





SCHOOL STATISTICS 


Prof. Mebane, our popular S:ate Su 
perintendent of Public Instruction, has 
jist compiled some very interesting 
statistics regarding North Carolina 
pubiic school work for the scholastic 
fiscal year ending June 30th, 1899. 
From these statistics it appears that 
school fund reczipts for the year just 
ended were as follows: 

State and county poll tax $393 313 
General property special tax.. 433 836 
Special property tax, local acts 15 781 
Special poll tax, localacts.. .. 9 751 
Vines, forfeitures and penalties 14 413 


TVOMOY MOGRGOS..<.<sccsecccess 71,122 
Auctioneers:........... RUN es 1 435 
State Treasurer............... 8 975 
eS eT 56 275 





Total receipts............... $896 531 

Comparing these sta‘istics with those 
for tha year ending June 305h, 1898, it 
seems that school fund receipts have 
decreased from $986 514 in 1898 so $896, - 
531, this year—a total decrease of 
avout $90,000, the amount received 
from State Treasurer being nearly $47, 
000 less than last year, with a decr-ase 
in receipts from general poll tax of 
about $15 000 and general property tax 
of about $8 000. We have no explana- 
tion for this showing Nevertheleas, 
receipta this year are nearly $75,000 
above those of 1897 

Coming to disbursements it appears 
that our school work has been more 
costly this year than last. D.sburae- 
ments were as follows: 
Paid teachera of white schools $520 415 
Paid teachers of cl. schools.. 216 491 
Paid for school houses aad sites 


GOR aS ar 42 237 
Paid for school houses and sites 

CSOIOUID 656 <5 55 es a's See S 15,061 
Paid county superiniendents 21.175 
Paid for institutes (vaite).... 680 
Paid Treasurer’s commissions 18 444 


Paid mileage and per diem of 
Board of Education........ 
Paid exp:nses of Board of Edu 
CAtION: 6.2.0. Stale crs Jeet 
Paid to city schools 
Paid for otner purposes 


6,477 





Total disbursements $936 891 

Disbursements for previous fiscal 
years were $931 082, showing $5,809 in 
Croase in¢xoanses With this increasa 
in cost and $90 000 decrease in receipts 
itappears toat the legislature’s $100, 
000 appropriation wili ba needed to 
bridge over the chasm. 

The census of school children also 
brings some suroprisea According to 
figures received by Mr, Madane the 
number of white chiléren of achool age 
has decreased from 414 213 last year to 
408,787 thia year, and oenmber of col 
ored childrea from 213 218 to 198 600 
in same period. Ths average attend 





| he was thereby made ineligible for elcc- 
tion to any office in the United States, 
But in January, 1893, full amne:ty was 


ance of whites bas decreased from 144 


(1) Taat he has rendere i himself legally | 


THE THINKERS. 


GOVERNMENTAL OWNERSSBIP OF 
THE TELEGRAPH AND TELE: 
PHONE, 





Those of us who believe that the 
great public or quasi-public utilities 
should be owned and operated by the 
municipality, the etate, or the national 
government, cannot fail to feel greatly 
encouraged at the growth of public 3e0 
timent in favor of governmental opera 
tion of the telegraph and the telephone 
ag an exiension of the excallent servic 
of the post-sffize department. It has 
long been clear that permitting them to 
be operated by irreaponsidle companies 
and monopolies for private profit in 
evitably means that the public is com- 
pelled to pay exorbitani rates to meet 
interest and dividenda on watered stock 
which is freq iently made the play thing 
of unscrupulous gamblers. There has 
been a steady revolution in public sen- 
timent in favor of governmontal owner- 
ship of these monopolies since Mr. 
Wanamaker, while postmaster gen- 
eral, made his determined stand in 
favor of this greatly needed reform. 

I am rej>icad to note that the lead- 
ing journals are one by one coming out 
more or less boldly in favor of this 
change. The New York Independent, 
which is undoubtedly one of the most 
influeatial weeklies in America, has re 
cently spoken in no uacertain words 
for the principles of governmental 
ownership. In the issue of February 
93h, in its editorial department, we find 
such utterances as the following: 

“Tae UnitedStates neends a telegraph 
cable from San Francisco to the Pailip 
pines by way of Honolulu, The need 
is greater now than it was two weeks 
ago. . . . Possibly the navy de- 
partment foresees that the government 
itself will put down this cable. Ic 
should bs laid without delay, and the 
U sited Ssates should own it.” 

And again: 

‘*What will our government do with 
the Porto Rico telegraph system after 
a territorial government shall have 
been set up in the island? It owns th3 
wires now, and carries on the service 
through the agency of the signa! corps. 
Will it sell the whole plant to the high 
est bidder, or will it decide to hold on 
and make this the first step toward 
national ownership of telegraph? This 
is a most inviting opportunity to begin 
the work of adding the telegraph to 
the postal service, and the government 
should take advantage of it.” 

Tae valid reasons why the legitimate 
profits of the telegraph and telephone 
should be enj>yed by all the people far 
outweigh all the reasonable obj:ctions 
that are offered against a system which 
has proved so satisfactory in E.gland 
and wherever the telegraph isowned 
and operated by the state. The import- 
anca of putting a check on that injuri- 
ous formof brigandage which makes 
every person employ these public utili 
ties pay a tariff on a fictitious valua- 
tion ia becoming more and more ot- 
vious to thinking psople; and an added 
reason for the changs is found in the 
growing conviction among iatelligent 
men and wonen that the craz3 for 
siock gambling is demoralizing legiti- 
mate business and weakening tho 
moral fiver of the people.—Tac Coming 
Age. 
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SHORT SERMON ON TRUSTS. 





There is an inadequate conception of 
the extent to which the business of 
this country is controlled by purely 
monopo'istic powers Without paying 
tribute to a trust we can scarcely open 
@ door or raise a sash. Buying and tack 
ing down acarpet contributes to two 
trusts. Tae gaa jet, the kerosene lamp 
and the coal stove can be enjoyed only 
by the costly consent of three trusts 
Firewood can be prepared only by aid 
of the trust controlled ax> or saw. 
Starching a shirt front or staining it 
with tobac :0 juice implies tribate toa 
trust. The coffia in which we bury a 
dead friend and the cup containing the 
tea with which we refresh the living 
one are tax collecting agents for two 
trusts. When broiling a steak, the 
meat, th3 stove, the fuel, the broiler, 
the salt, the knife, tho platter, and 
nearly evary other article used in the 
Operation is the agent of a trus:, de 
manding its quota of human flesh, 
Saylock like. If one builds a houss he 
pays tribute to trusts controling the 
price of lumber, paints, nails, screws, 
iocks, hinges and glass; or if he would 
hang himself instead, a trust made 
rope must be resorted to. Every ig- 
nited match is @ censer sacred to the 
memory of atruat. If one would write 
a letter, play cards or buy a tombetone 
one or more tru3is stand by to demand 
@ ‘rake of.” Papoering the walls of the 
home or protecting the neck from the 
cold by a knitted scarf is poasible only 
after dropping several nickels in the 
slotof a trust. E sting a cracker or 
combing the hair with a rubber comb 
are easy ways for trusts to collect 
tribute. To thread a needle or deck 
beauty with a ribbon becomes an in- 





357 to 140.162, and of colored from 68, 
894 to 67,148 We do not consider these 
figures entirely trustworthy, 


ron and blushing maid. The baby’s 
candy stick or sugar teat prove that 
no infant is too small to be unconsider. 
ed by atrust. To shoot game and pre- 
serve it in a refrigerator involves trib 
ute paying to at least two trus's. [f 
one does his own talking by telephone 
or gets another to do it for bim by 
telegraph a trust atands by, club in 
band, expecting and getting an up. 
reasonable contribution from its vic. 
tim. The young man treating hia beat 
girl to soda water is confronted by a 
trust with contribution box in hang, 
Tae price of ice to cool us, of coal to 
warm us, and of fabrics to clothe ys 
are made by trusts. 

Bat the recital becomes tedious be. 
fore it is half completed. There are 
over one hundred trusts, capitalized at 
from $3 000,000 to $200,000,000 each 
and the whole represent a capitaliza. 
tion aggregating two and three quarter 
billion dollare, and constitutiog the 
most gigantic commercial and Political 
machine the world ever saw. Ag 8 
despoiler of producers, a centralizer of 
wealth, a crippler of industry, a popu- 
lator of poor houses and Crusader 
against popular rights this machine 
would have terrified people in any 
other age of the world, and would 
have met with eure and Speedy de. 
struction. But now the people love it, 
sustain it, call it a legitimate and deli- 
cious fruit of advanced civilization, 
and eeem to regret that they are not 
privileged to pay it profuunder rever. 
ence and more doliars —Furm S;ock 
aod Home. 

_—_— +o oo 


THE CHRONIC BORROWER, 


The chronic borrower no doubt en- 
joys life, but he is a great nuisance, 
He is a nuisance because he always 
succeeds in gettiog what he wante from 
sme@esource. If he is a chronic money 
borrower he is utterly irresponsible, 
and never pays anything; and yet he 
will succeed in making new victims 
every day. I: is part of his trade to 
dress well. Poor clothing is a poor in- 
troduction, but a fine suit—unpaid for, 
perhaps—is a passport to consideration, 
Thus equipped, and with an amazing 
stock of cheek, the chronic borrower 
rushes into the cffi:a of a business man 
half out of breath and apparently with 
the responsibility of the world resting 
upoo his shoulders, and hurriedly asks 
for adollar or five dollars as he has 
left his pocket book at home. The sud- 
denness of the attack achieves a vic- 
tory and the victim permanently in- 
vests a sum of monsy. At another 
time he rushes into an establishment, 
and resting his eye on @ vacant chair, 
inqlires quickiy if the absent one ig 
not about. U_on being assured that 
he is not, he becomes the picture of 
utter despair, and at once excites in- 
quiry, if there is any businees in which 
the absent gentleman is vitally icter 
ested. H3 then exolains that hs is in 
urgent need of a few dollars more than 
he has with him, and imparts the in 
formation that he always borrows of 
the said absent one when short of 
funda. Nine times out of ten that will 
bring somebody's pocket book cut, and 
some more money is permanetly de- 
posidted ; and that is the way the thing 
goes. H:; is a sleek one, the chronic 
money borrower is. H3ia determined 
to live upon somebody, and his deter. 
mination carries him through. But 
unfortunately there are other chronic 
borrowers besides the money borrower. 
Almost everybody knows one. He 
livis near mostof us. Ha never has 
anything that he ought to have, and 
always wishes to borrow it j ist when 
the owner wishes to usa it. It is not 
always because he is unable to pur- 
chase what he has not, that he does 
not possess it, but b-cause he is shift- 
less. H» comes at all times of the day 
and perhaps pretty nearly all times of 
night. His in a chronic need. Neigh- 
oorly feelings induces a compliance 
with his requests, and it is maie usu- 
ally with a feeling of gladnces tat 
accomodation can be given. And ye 
the chronic borrower of this kind is4 
nuisancs, and he becomes one of giga” 
tic proportions when he fails to retura 
what he borrows, or returns ii in bad 
chaps. Nodoubt many chronic bol- 
rowers become such through sheet 
thoughtlessness, Taey are usually 
open hearted people, and if anybody 
wants what they may happen to have 
they give it most willingly; and this 
being their nature they seem to think 
that they have a perfect right to any 
thing that they want in the com 
munity. The boy may be a noble 
enemy, but make one whose enw! 
wili make you friends on his own pe 
sonality.— Weasteran Piowman. 
Se eo or ‘ 

It has been thought that corruptioa 
ig restrained by confiaing the right ° 
suffrage toa few of the wealthier of 
the people; but it would bs more « fect 
ually restrained by an extensiva 
thet rizht to such numbers 48 woul 
vid defiance to the means of corrup 
tion. —Thomaas J: ff ‘reon. 











The Representatives of the people " 
Congress are alone competen: to j4 7 
of the general disposition to whst P 





offensiva and smiling way in which a 
trust fiiches money from mature mat- 


cise point of reformation they 4° 
ready to go.—Ex. 
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State News. 


WHAT TAR HEELS ARE DOING. 


( che State Press—Drops of Turpentine 
-ains of Rice from the Hast —Clusters 
vapes and Tobacco Stems from the 
:h—Stalks of Corn and Grains of 
neat from the West—Peanuts 
an Cotton Seed from the South 

gen A. D. Cowles, once Adjutant- 
Gerere!, died in Statesville, 18:h. The 
funeral occurred Sunday, 

The Lenoir News of Tuesday says 
that an earthquake shock was felt 
there at 1:30 & m.,-on Monday, 13tb, 

The State Treasurer has received the 
long delayed penitentiary bonds from 
the printers and they will be delivered 
to purchasers at Once. 

We iearn a8 we go to press that, 
typhoid f- vor becoming epidemic, the 
Normal and Industrial College at 
Greer sboro has been closed tempora- 
rily. 2 z 

The collection of North Carolina to- 





pacco for the Uaited States exaibit at 
the Paris Exposition is nearly com- 
pleted. Is is by far the finest ever 
gather¢ I. 


A pension of $15 per month has been 
granted by Commissioner Evans to 
Adelsi e W. Bagley, mother of Lieut. 
Worth Bigley, who was killed in the 
war with Spain. 

Mejor Hiram L, Grant, of Goldeboro, 
has accepted the clerkship of the Uai- 
ted States Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of North Carolina, vice J. B. For 
tune, removed, 

The divorce mill is grinding with 
large results in Wakecounty. Eleven 
divorces were granted at the civil term 
of Wake Superior Court, which ad- 
journed recently. 

The cafe in Sher ff Hughes cfiice, at 
Hillsboro, was cracked one night last 
week. The rotbe:s got $5,(00 in cash. 
There ia no clue and it is supposed to 
be professional work. 

George Moreland, of Spartanburg, 
§. 0, attempted to kll himself in Char- 
lotte one day last week. Ha shot at 
himself in a hardware store but missed. 
He had been drinking for a week. 

The Hickory Mercury (Pop.) says: 
It will not be many years before a new 
State will be formed. The Western 
people ars tired being annoyed by Sim 
mons and his negrd howling azso- 
ciates. 

An exchange states that reporte 
from the different sections of the State 
are to the effect that very few farmers 
ate holding their cotton. Taney are, as 
aru'c, putting it on the market as 
rapidiy as itis ginned. 

George Oaks, who killed Ambrose 
Qaravay on Ostober 28 h, was arrested 
by Val. Bowers near Cranberry re 
cently. tis reported that Oaks gave 
hirse!f up on condition that he shared 
half the reward of $100 offered by the 
Governor. 

The President has pardoned Charles 
Bobo, of Marion, N. C, convicied of 
killing 3 policeman in San Juan Porto 
Rico, and sentenced to ten yeara’ ix- 
prisonment. His plea was self defense, 
which Attorney Go2neral riggs 
thought wag well founded. 

Raleigh Post; Chief Clerk D:amark 
of the Siate Treasurer's offise has pre 
pared a record statement of the State’s 
finances for the firat eleven monthea of 
the fls-al year, which ends November 
30,1899. It shows that the expendi 
tures exceeded receipts by $146 205 81. 

According to the Charlotte Observ 
ers Sselby correspondent, Mr. W. T. 
Colton, of Lattimore, has applied for a 
patent upon his round bale cotton 
Press, which he has just completed and 
tesied. It is said to p2ssess several ad 
Vantages over the regular round lap 
prasa, 

Toe trial of Professor ©. L. Coon, 
Superintendent of the Salisbury graded 
echools, upcn a charge of using len- 
guage abusive and unbecoming a gen- 
tlem:n and having epcken of parts of 
the Biole in a manner calculated to un- 
settle the beliefs of children, resulted in 
8 complete vindication of Prof«ss>r 
Ooon, 

The insurance rates on property io 
North Carolina have been reduced 
25 0 33) per cent. The Southeastern 
Tariff Asscciation, with hea? quarters 
at Atlanta, which includes almost 
évery insurance company doing busi- 
hees in North Carolina, announced last 
Week that the above reduction had 
been made in this State. 

B. F, Long, Jr, of Statesville, 6 
Student at the University of North 


Oatolina, was run over by a train at 
University Sration Thursday morning 
The young man was a gon of B F 
Long, one of the best known lawyere 
‘Othe Siate, Young Long died Thurs 


day evening, His body was taken to 
Statesville for burial, 17:h. 

Shelby will have a arge poultry 
thow December 1, 2,3, 4 and 5, 1899, 
and every farmer in Oleveland and ad 
J0lnin g counties should make it con 
Venient to attend. The managers 
-eeene to have the largest variety of 
: Sroughbred poultry ever collected in 
Re hall in the State. Besides there 


Will be a fine disply of pat stock, etc.— 
Aurora, me whe 


No fertilizor analyzed at the experi- 
ment station this year has failed to 
come up to the registered etandard of 
the department. Tais is a great change 
from a few years ago when fertil'zara 
deficient in some of the important in 
ae gg were frequently found on the 

arket. is i 
rn a . me good result of the 

In the Criminal Court at, Wilson last 
week the jury in the Brinkley case re 
turned a verdict of murder in the 
second degree. A motion for a new 
trial was overruled. Thomas Reed, 
one of the defendants, was sentenced 
to the penitentiary for eight years, and 
Robert Cobler for six years. An ap- 
peal was takea to the Supreme Court. 

Raleigh Post: Mr. R J. Reynolde, 
of Winston, has offered to devote $5 000 
to the Slater Industrial and State Nor- 
mal School at Wirston-Salem for the 
purpose of erecting and establishing a 
@ hospital and nursc--training echool in 
connection with the institution. The 
gift is conditioned upon the « fforts of 
the officers of the school, who muct 
raise a eimilar amount by 1901, 

S:ate Senator A. J Franks, of Swain 
county, has about closed a deal wih 
Q. C. Miltmore, of Los Argelee, Cal., 
for the sale of 544 acres of land in 
Swain county, lying near the junction 
of the Nantahala and Tuckaseegee 
rivers. The consideration is $6 400 
Mr. Miltmore owns 1,000 acres adjacent 
to this tract, and the two properties 
are to be divided into small farms and 
a Dutch colony established there. 

The subject of food adulteration in 
North Carolina has been under inves- 
tigation by the S:ate Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station for some tims. Prof 
W. A. Withe:s, who has prosecuted 
this work, recently completed two in- 
teresting reports on the adulteration of 
canned foods and butter cff:red for 
sale in North Oarolina. These reports 
have been issued in bulletin form. 


Greensboro Reflector: The Free Will 
Baptists held a harmonious session 
with the church at May’s Chapel from 
Thursday through Sunday. Rev. B 
H. Hearne, after preaching the iatrc- 
ductory sermon, was elected Modera 
tor. The entertainment was all that 
could bo deeired. The congregations 
were large and well behaved. The 
next conference is to be held at Hull’s 
X Road in Greere county. 

I: is understood that the damage to 
Furt Caswell, at the mouth of the Cape 
Fear River, by the hurrisane of Octo 
ber 31st isof eo serious a character 
that the Government will have to 
spend $250 OVO to restore the work and 
provide protection ageinst further 
storms, Tne damage is estimated at 
$500 000. A breakwater will have to 
ouiit around almost the entire island. 
ft is estimated that this will coat 
$200 000. 

Tae reportof the Fourth Assistant 
Postmasier Ganeral. just made public 
contains the following items of State 
interest: Number of appciatments of 
Presidential postmasters during the 
Year— Virginia, 2; North Oarolina, 2 
Number of fourth class appointments— 
Virginia, 569; North Carolina, 503 In 
North Caroliua the number of poat- 
offices ia 3,002, the State ranking fifth 
in this respect, and the groes North 
Carolina receipts were $788 121.67. 

The geseral notion is that the per- 
centage of illiteracy s less in New 
England than in any other part of che 
country. In an articla advocating a 
compulsory educational law that wilt 
appear in the Labor Commissioner’s 
report, Mr. M-bine, State Superio 

tendent of s:hools, says that O-ezon 
leads tae country, haviag only two 
per cent of illiierasy Ia North Caro 
lina it is 23 per cant, and Mr. Mebane 
believs a compulsory educational law 
would go far toward icssening it. 

Somewhat of the industrial progress 
of North Carolina can be inferred from 
the statement in a special from Hick- 
ory to yesterday’s paper that there isa 
probability that four new cotton fac- 
tories will be built in that town within 
the next year. New factories are going 
up all over the State and many of 
thes3 already built are being enlarged. 
It will not be long before the State is 
manufacturing the whole of its cotton 
crop. It is now spinning 450 000 of its 
550 000 balee.—Charlotte Ooserver 

Thanks to ths progressive men who 
have iovested their money 6nd brains 
in manufacturing eaterprises ia North 
Carolina, it is now possible fora mas 
to furnish hia house acd get all that 
he wears and ea 8 without going out of 
the Ssate, The display of furniture at 
the rec2n State Fair shows that Grand 
Rapids cannot turaish better furniture 
than the manufac uring establishments 
of tae State. Our cotton miils, woolen 
mil!s, knitting milis and hosiery mills 
furnish socks aud wearing apparel and 
blankets that have a demand all over 
the country.— Ex 


The North Caroliao Journal of Edu- 
cation, published at Greene boro and 
edited by Professor P. P. Claxton, 
should be in the hands of every teacher 
in the Old North S:ate and teachers 1n 








other States, for that matter. Bosides 


| the valuable contributed articles it 


gives best thoughts from best educators 
throughout the country and keeps up 
with all the movements tending to 
educational advancement in this and 
other States. Weare proud to see the 
name of ‘North Carolina” at the head 
of this educational publication, for it 
ranks with the foremost of its kind.— 
Stanley County Eaterprigse. 

The Southern Field, of Washington 

the industrial publication of the S uth 

ern Railway, cays: The section of the 
country along the Southern Riilway, 
between Raleigh and G.ldsboro,N C, 
is splendidly adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of melons, berries and other fruite, 
and for vegetables, and it offers splen 

did Opportunities for settlers to engage 
in the ra sing of crops of those things. 
Truck farmers will certainly succeed. 
One of the principal advantages of the 
region is its nearness to Virginia and 
Eistern cities and the quick transpor 

tation facilities efforded by the S2uth- 
ern Railway. 

Monroe Erquirer: A gentleman liv 

ing a few miles north of Monroe lost 
his bearings, eo far as the reckoning of 
time is concerned, last week and dida 
hard days plowing seed wheat last 
Sunday. He started bis plow by day 

light and quit the field a litle before 
dark in order that be might shave and 
get ready for Sunday, a3 he thought it 
@ desecration of the Sabbath to shave 
on that day. As he was shaving a 
neighbor came up and informed him 
that it was Sunday and not S:turday. 
It wae a hard matter to convinces the 
man who had lost 4 day from his reck 

oning that he was wrong as to the day 
of the week. 


An analysis of tho report of the Su- 
periotendent of Public Instruction 
shows that the negroes own almost ex 
actly 1-27 of the property in the State. 
It also shows that while the whites 
pay ¢3 84 each year for public school, 
taking the number of polls returned as 
@ basis, the negroes pay $1. The value 
of the public school property of whites 
is $826 662; that of the negroes $267,143 
There are 6 670 school houses. There 
were 1,551 white and 872 negro teach- 
ers, who attended county institutes 
during the year. There are 5 414 white 
and 2.776 negro teacher: ; total, 8,190 
There are 5.443 white school districts 
and 5172 schools, and 2,515 negro 
echool districts and 2,335 schools. 
The North Carolina section cf the 
climate and crop service of the 
Weather Bireau, which was issued 
last week, gives the following summary 
of the damage resulting from the re- 
cent hurricane which s vept through 
the State: Tae wind reacteda maxi- 
mum velccity of 76 miles from the 
northeast at Kitty Hawk, but onls 43 
from the southsast at Wilmington 
Tne damage ia the interior consisted 
chicfly in the uprosting of trees, de 
struction of fences and frail structures, 
with minor injiry to ungathered cr: p3 
From all accounts there appe:rs to 
have been only ono life lost, but the 
damags3 the damage to property was 
very great, @ Conservative estimate 
placing the loss at over $200 000. 
Col. Olds’ correspondenc:: The 8:- 
periatendent of Pob!'c Iagtruction has 
asked the State Treasurer whether the 
$100 000 appropriated to pub.ic schools 
oy tha Logislature this year will be 
paid. Tae Treasurer replies that he re 
grets to say that the prcs>ect is not 
good for anearly paymen:; that dis- 
bursements during the eleven monthe 
of the fiscal year up to October 3lst 
were $!47 000 more then the receipts 
and that uniess tha reseipts are much 
greater and disburssmentas much 
smalier ha doesa’t thiak the condition 
of the Treasury will bs such as to ad 
mit of the payment of tie $100,000 be 
fore the endof next year. Tae Audi 
tor, when asked if the State would 
mect the appropriation, replied that 
with proper care as to collections he 
felt sure that all could b3 paid. Thore 
is a net balance in the Treasury accord 
ing to the last statement of $44 000. 
The Financial Review of New York 
city saye of Treasurer Worth in the 
issue this week: ‘‘The decision of the 
Supreme Oourt of North Carolina to 
the eff-ct that State Treasurer W. H 
Worth was right in refusing to pay out 
of the $110,000 realizsd by «a bond 
igsue, the ponitentiary debts, justifies 
the stand taken by that official, which 
was at the time declared by New York 
lawyera to be based on solid legal 
grounds. Treasurer Worth contended 
that these debis should be paid from 
the annual appropriation and not from 
the bond issue. Tois is not only the 
case where his firmness has proven to 
be dictated by good sense. In many 
of hia cfficial acts he has evinced a 
clear uaderstanding of his rigot: and 
duties, and has been upheld by public 
opinion, and by the bench. eS is 
among the most effisient and painstak 
ing public servants of the State, and 
he has during his incumbency made a 
record of which he may properly feel 
feel proud.” 





The Baptist State Convention meets 


General News. | 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES, 





The Latest Reliable News From the 
Farth’s Four Corners Selected 
and Condensed for Pro- 
gressive Farmer 

Readers. 
Tayler, (Rep), is doubtless elected 
Governor of Kentucky. 
Prominent Christian Scientists of 
Americus, Ga, declare they will go to 
jail before submitting to vaccination. 
Senator Hoar, in an article written 
for the Independent, says that if the 
people of the United States will de- 
Clare to the Fuipinos that it is not 
Our intention to subjugate cr enslave 
them the war can be exded in an hour. 
All that is resded ie to act toward them 
in the spirit of cur own Declaration of 
Independexce, he saye. 
Thirty United States Senators went 
out of cffice on March 4 1899; thirty 
more will go out on March 4, 1901, and 
thirty more on March 4, 1903, the mem 
bership of the Senate being ninety. O* 
the thirty who went out last March, 
fifteen are Demeccrats, eleven Repub 
licans, three silver Re publicans and one 
Populist. 
A‘ last the Samoan questizn is set 
tled, and ina way whichis toa consid 
erable degree a surprise. The islands 
are to be divided between America and 
Germany, Eagland yielding her inter 
eats for considerations elaawhere. The 
Uni'ed States secures Tutuila with its 
fine harbor of Pago Pagoand the a‘ ja 
cent semull islands, Girmany takes 
Upolu and Savaii, wh'lo Eagland re- 
ceives two of the Solomon Isiands and 
fullclaim to the Tonga group. 
The terms of the will of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt have been made public. 
The estate is estimated at $7 ,000 000. 
The will gives Coroclius Vanderbilt 
$1.500,000, his three brothers and sis: 
ters $7,500 000 each, the remainder of 
the estate being given to Aifred Gwynn 
Vanderbilt. The latter, however, 
gives to his brotter Cornelius enough 
of his inheritance to make the fortune 
of Cornelius: q al to that of the other 
members. Tuis cffar has been ac 
cepted. 
The prica of brooms -has_ been 
advanced more than fifty per cent. 
This action was decided upon at a meet 
ing of the National Broom Manufac 
turers’ Azsociation held last week. Thies 
advance is made necaasary, the broom 
manufacturers say, by the advance of 
broom corn. During the past few 
months, mcsi of the avatiable supply 
of broom corn has been taken by the 
Union Broom Supply Company of Chi 
cago, with the result that tho price bas 
gone from 60 to over $290 per toa 


Arrangements have been perfected 
for a combination of lime manufac 
turing concerns in the Scuth. The 
new compasy which is to absorb the 
various concerns, will be chartered 
under the laws of Now Jereey, and 
will be kao wn as the Consolidated Lime 
Company. It will be in full operation 
on January 1, 1900. The details of cap- 
italization have not as yet been per- 
fected, but the company will havea 
capital of absut $2 500,000. No bonds 
will be iseued, the entire capitalization 
being divided into common and pro 
ferred stock. 


One of the most prominent Damccrats 
in Ohio is aut! ority for the statement 
made to day that a conference is to be 
held by the leaders of the Damocratic, 


each of forty votes. Mush of the evi- 
dence at the present trial is to ba used 
in Washington when Senator Clark 
takes hisseat. Wellcome’s disbarment 


is morely a means to an end. 
a 


BOERS CAPTURE BRITISH. 


British Fntrapped and Defeated / gain, 
Lonpon, Nov. 16 —The long silence 
respecting operati ns in Natal has been 
broken ia a manner wholly unwelcome 
to the British, whose hopefulness, based 
on the arrival of reinforcements on the 
coast, has received a sharp set-back by 
news of disaster to an armored train 
near Chieveley. The Boers had pre 
pared a clever little trap, into which 
the British fell. It is known that the 
enemy heid the country through which 
the train had been passing for days, 
but apparently immunity from attack 
strengthed the British into over con 
fidence. After they had fallen into the 
trap personal bravery was useless in 
face of the excellent fire of the Boers, 
who are now able to send to Pretoria 
another batch of prisoners, variously 
estimated at from fifty to one hun- 
dred. There is little doubt that Win- 
ston Churchill is amorg the prisoners. 
No crecibility is placed in the story of 
Joubert’s death, 

be >? 
COTTON MANUFACTURING 
THE SOUTH. 


IN 


Papid Progress of the South 4long Man- 
ufacturing Lines. _ 
The Philadelph a R-cord saye: 
“Southward the course of cotton 
manufacture takes its way. The At: 
lanta Constitution says: ‘In the course 
of a very few months S uth Oarolina, 
in the number of looms and epindles, 
will stand next to Massachusetis as a 
cotton manufacturing Siate. In other 
words, Massachuseits will stand first 
and South Carolina next.’ The Con- 
stitution declares that the day is a!- 
ready in sight when all the cotton 
grown in South Carolina will be con 
sumed in ite own cotton mills.” 
A normal crop for North Carolina 
would bs 550000 bales. Our mills al- 
ready take 450,000 —which is fully the 
crop of ths year—so Mr. Tompkirs 
recrntly stated. South Carolira’s 
crop for 1897 98, was a liitle over one 
million bales. 
In 1897 98, according to Latham, 
Alexander & Co.. the mills of the en- 
tire South took 1 2:1 841 bales, of which 
Ssuth Carolina mills consumbed 378, 
154 bales. If our neighbor to the south 
of usis ‘in sight” of consuming the 
whole output of the State, as North 
Carolina certainly is, i¢ will be buta 
very few years before the cconsum;- 
tion of these two Etates alone will 
equal or surpass the enti'e amount 
takea by the milisof the South now 
Let us epeed the day. It is the short 
ea road f.r ths complete rehabiliatio;: 
of cur Southern perple.— Ra'eigh Poat. 


—} +> 


SMALL CHANCE FOR GOE SEL. 





Kentucky Demecrats Now Trying to 
Save the Legislature 

LovuisvILLe, Ky., Nav. 16,—It is be 
coming more and more apparent that 
Democrats are losing hope in the cen 

tral board which has been counted 
upon to give Goebel the cerificate of 
election. In contests more attention 
ig being paid tothe counting in of mem 
bers of the legislature and Ics3 to vo 

tee for the State ticket. In fact, in 
the Jefferson county count today 
Taylor gained in every precinct, and 
in one his vote was increased by a fod 





Uaion R ‘form and Socialist Labor par 
ties and the leaders of the Jones cam 
paign, seeking to bring about a fusion 
of those interests. The reason given 
for thisis that Nathdid not have ama 
jority of the votes cast in the recent 
election for Governor, and it is hoped 
if the fusion can be brought about, the 
anti imperialists can defeat McKinley 
in Ohio in the Presidential election, 


While the expected meteoric display 
did not present it-elf in America, it 
seems to have favored Europe with ite 
presence. In Russia the display caused 
a panic in many places. It was be 
lieved that the end of the world had 
coms. Churches were open all night 
long. and hundr: d3of thousands spent 
three nigh's in the open air, fearing 
eart! quakes and @ general cataclysm 
There are rumors that in some villages 
Russian parents murdered their chil 
dren to relieve them from an expected 
worse fate. There wasa rather bril 
liant meteoric display batween 2 and 
5 o'clock Thursisay morning at Berlin 


Tne Montana Supre m3 Court has re 
sumed the hearing of testimony in the 
disbarment proceedings szainst John 
B. Wellcome, who is alleged to have 
been Unsited States Senator William A 
Ola: k’s agent for the purchase of votes 
in the Montana Legislature. The out 
come of the Wellcome case is expected 
to have an important bearing upon the 
retention by Olark of the United 
States Senate seat to which he was 
elected last winter. According to the 
supporters of Marcus A. Daly, the de- 
feated candidate, Clark paid $400 000 








in Asheville December 6th. 


of 74 votes, Bat a smali technicality 
was taken advantage of in order to 
elect the Demccratic representative. 
Whether the plan is to depexd on the 
legislature to make Goebel governor or 
to make him senator is purely a mat 
ter of guesswork. 

Moreover, there is a well founded 
rumor that Judge Pryor, one of the 
members of the centra! board, ‘s to be 
asked to rcsign, and Juns Gayle, of 
Owen:on, put in his place. Judge 


Pryor, however, denies this. 
ey Oe 


DISMAL SWAMP CANAL, 





New York Capitalists Negotiating for 
Purchasing the property. 

BaLtTimorng, Mp.. Nov. 18 —Nego- 
tiatious are pending for the ssle of the 
Lake Drummond Canal and Water 
Company, whch owns and operates 
the Dismal Swamp Canal. A New 
York syndicate is anxious to secure 
c ntrol of the property end made an 
offer for the purchase of the securities 
of the company some time ago to 
Mesere. Alexarder Brown & Bonz, of 
this city, who manage the finances of 
the company, and several conference 
have since been held. Is is understood 
that if the deal ia made the locks at 
both ends of the canal will be aban 
doned and hs water vay widened suffi 
slently to permit the paseage of larger 
vessela than those that now ply the 
course. 

Toso Lake Drummond Conal and 
Water Company is a Baltimore cor 
poration. The company recently ac 
quired the properties, franchise and 
privileges, and rehabilitated the water: 


—— 


IN THE PHILIPPINES. 





AGUINALDO’S SECRETARY CAP- 
TURED., 


MANILA, Nov. 12.—General MacAr- 
thur’s column, in good condition, is 
advancing to Tarlac, which was cap- 
tured by Colonel Ball yesterday. The 
roailroad from Capas to Tarlas was 
not destryed by the rebels in their 
flight. , 
At Oarrang’an Col. Hayes captured 
Aguinaldo’s secretary and 172 bolo 
men. These men were part of a force 
of 400 sent from Neuva Viscaya to es- 
cort the secretary and some insurgent 
property back to Neuve Viscaya. They 
narrowly escaped capture at Talayera. 
Other bolo men were sent to Roeales. 
General Wheaton has probably con- 
nected with General Lawton, although 
this has not yet been  fficially reported, 
American troops have accomplished 
a tremerdous work in the faces of diffi- 
culties which it is impossible to exag- 
gorate. The surrendcr of arms to 
General MacArthur marks the begin- 
ning of the end and the practical dis- 
appearance of insurgents in any force. 
It also indicates the correctness of Gen- 
eral Oita’ recont information that the 
ineurgent force: are disintegrating. 


AGUINALDO IS A FUGITIVE, 
MANILA, Nov. 16.—The surrender of 
Tarlac practically means an end of ef- 
fective operations of the so called Fili: 
pino government. Hereafter the in- 
surrectionary organization will simply 
be a _vest-pocket with pillar-tc—post 
effair, whose crucifix sword, death -cn- 
the-field heroes, will be scattered into 
gangs of bandits. The ineurrection 
will become simply a mitter of bri- 
gandage. Aguinaido undoubtedly 
hopes to re 63 ablish some fcrm of gov- 
ernment at Bayambong, but will surely 
be fooled. He is skillfully sceking a 
rabbit warren which may enable him 
to avoid capture for months. But he 
will never again have time to organ- 
ize anything anywhere. He will never 
again be long enough in one place to 
set the whecls of government going. 


SHARP SKIRMISH WITH INSUR- 
GENTS. 

MANILA, Nov. 14, 8p. m.—The Thirty- 
third Infantry, in one of the sharpest 
two hours’ engagents of the war with 
an «quel force of insurgents, five miles 
from San Fabian, lost one ¢ flicer and 
sx men killed, and one  fficer and 
twelve men wecundéed. The Améri- 
cans captured 29 Filipincs and 100 ri- 
files end found 81 ineurgents dead, ly- 
ing in the trenches end rice fielde. 
Many more Filipinos, doubtiess were 
killed or wounded. 

A proclamation of the Filipino See- 
retary of War was found ia all the 
villages, giving glowing accounts of 
alleged Filipino victories and saying 
ing that 7,500 Americars had been 
killed and 15,000 wounded curing the 











"THE CRUISER CHARLESTON 
WRECKED. } 
Mania, Nov. 15.—The United States 
cruiser Charleston ran aground near 
Vigan, on a hidden uncharted reef, 
with 35 fathoms of water on both 
sides. The worked her machinery for 
days and nights ia trying to get afloat, 
but a typhoon arisirg, the crew were 
compelled to take, their boats and seek 
refuge on a emall island five miles 
away. 
Tne Charleston lies practically in 
the open sea, and there is no hope of 
saving her or the valuable parapher- 
noalia and contents of the cruiser. She 
was of ateol, built in San Francisco in 
1888, had a displacement of 3,730 tons, 
was 312 feet 7 inches in length, 46 feet 
2inches in beam, and 21 feet 6 inches 
in draught. She carried 3806 men. 


WILL SOON_BE OVEP, 

Mania, Nov. 17, 5 9. m.—The Fili- 
pinos reasiiz3 thas they are surrounded 
and offisials of ths insurgent govern 
meot are dsvoting their energies to 
escape to the moun:ains over the only 
available trails via Tay ugand San Jose, 
There are comparatively few insur- 
gents in this neighborhood. 

Aguinaldo is reported to bs at Ur- 
daneta with fifteen hundred men, 
G neral Young will move on Urdaneta 
to-morrow. Captain Balance will move 
to Rosales from Hunning way by steam- 
boat (o prevert Aguinaldo’s escape. 

ety 8 Qe 

A rumor havirg gone abrcad over 
the country that Mrs. Stonewall Jack- 
son, widow of the distinguished Con- 
federate general, is abro'utely penni- 
less, in want and hopeiesely ill and 
blind, Mra. Jackson said lest week toa 
representative of the Associated Press 
that these statements are very much 
exaggerated. It is true tha: ehe ia not 
in: fflaent circumetancee, but she hag 
a competency end has always been 
above want. Her health is somewhat 
improved and she is not blind, thou 
suffering from a painful disease, fac 
neuralgia. Appeals haviog been made 
all over the S:uth for her relief, Mra. 
Jackson is anxicus that the true e 
of the case should be known, as she 
unwilling to accept any donations ex- 
cept those cffered as 











to be Senator, anaverage of $10,000 for 


way. 


testimonials of 
love and admiration for her husband, 
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THE AUTUMN WALK. 


————— 


ERE a walkin’— mo and you—down the old wood path we knew 
: W nen the world was younger, Marthy, and our love was youcger, toc; 
When you told me soft and low, as we wandered to and fro, 
Tuat through life you’d waik beside me wheres-ever I might go; 
A®. And the buds were bu'stin’ fair, 


And the world was ful! of promise and our hearts were free from care. 


“* 


Now it’s in the autumn days and the wouds are all ablaze, 
And the leaves eo gclden yeller are a carpet on the ways, 
Like that cloak the feller spread, in the bock we both have read, 


-Down before the Q.ieen he loved so, fer 


And you're still my Q 16een, you see, same’s you allers uster be, 
Though old Time bas brought the autumn of our lives ter you and me. 


Yes, it’s autumn with us, dear, and the 


And our days are falling swiftly like thése leaves a failin’ here; F 
But thay’re golden days and bright, though our heads are drifting white, 
er we've trod the road together though ihe darkness ard the light, 

And we've faced the bitter blast, and we've seen the clouds drift past, 
Aud the rosy rainbow shinia’ when the sun cams out at last. 


But through fou! days and through fine, through the shadow and the shine, 
You have bravely walked beside me and I've felt your hand in mine, 


-And as now once more we've strolled do 


Why. I’m stili your lover, Martha, eame as in the days of old, 
And I shall be till the ewing of Time’s pendulum shall bring 
Round the day that turns my autumn to an everlastin’ spring. 


—Joe 
LL SS 


The x Problem ~ of x 











and the spring was in the air, 


her pretty foot ter tread; 


winter's gettin’ near, 


wn this pathway paved with gold, 


Lincoln, in Saturday Evening Post 
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Children’s x Books. 





-_ HE question of what is the best 
home reading for children, tbe 
reading that will after all prin. 
sipally determine the bent of their lit 
erary tastes in after-life, is one that 
has been debated much of recent years. 
The Chicago Disl, which has given 
muuch space in the past to the subject 
of English teaching in school and col- 
jege, prints an article from Mr. W. 
{. Field which contains much that is 
-gugges'ive. Mr. Field believes ia 
*‘Mother Goose” as the earliest pabu- 
jum for the youthful mind: 

“There ia nothing better for him, pro: 

vided a! ways it is the real simoa pure 
‘Mother Goose,’ and not the miscella 
neous stuff which maequerades in 
cheap editions under thatname. Tie 
parent must not think that any story 
which will amuse a child is useful. 
The individual taste hes not at this 
period of development become pro 
-mounced; the child will accept any- 
thing eagerly; a story ieastory. But 
the infiuencs of the stories which are 
told him is deep and lasting. If he is 
Zed upon tales of ogres and giants 
who eat up little boys, a taste is formed 
which will continue to demand ex 
‘travagant and blood-curdling fistion. 
‘Jack the Giant-K'ller’ is the logical 
antecedent of ‘Jack the Indian-Kuller’ 
-and ‘Jack the Ripper,’ which our chil- 
-dren see later upon the news stands 
—more’s the pity. We sometimes ask 
why these outragecus yellow-covered 
tales are written; but the explana. 
tion is quite easy. There is a demand 
for them; and we should ase to it that 
the demand is not fostered by the tales 
which our children hear from their 
nursea in the days before tha litile ones 
an read for themselves.” 

The period at which the child begins 
40 know the meaning of the printed 
word and to wander away from his 
reading book isa time when he espe 
cially needskelp, but Mr. Field thinks 
that some latitude should be allowed 
him in the selection: 

‘If he himself choose one from a 
half doz2an books, all of which are 

€q'ially gocd, the chances are that he 
will better enjoy the reading of it and 
will get more real good from it than if 
it were prearnted to him as something 
to be read because of the gocd it would 
do him. Do not make his reading a 
duty, but let it be a privilege end a 

. pleasure. He may prefer ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’ to ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and if 
Ihe does he should be allowed to read 
it. But beware how widely his choice 
is allowed to extend. Fruits are good 
for children, but tnere are uaripe fruits 
and there are partly decayed fruits 
wwhich are not good, The average pa 
rent will be quite careful as to what 
his children are putting into their 
stomachs, but is apt to bs equally 
careless as to their meatal fare. 

“The boy bandit, wild west, sensa 
tional stories of the news stands, to 
which reference has already been 
made, are oot, afterall, the moat dan 
@oerous species of children’s liserature. 
‘They are eo glaringly bad that parents 
instinctively ecent their presence and 
banish them from the household. 
Their inflience is happily becoming 
limited to those homes in which the 
parents themselves are not above the 
moral standard of the tales—and in 
such homes there is little chance for 
the growth of a pure literary taste or 
@ high mora! character. It will be ob 
served that the influence of all liter- 
ture is felt along these two lines, the 
esthetic and the moral; that which 








affecta the taste and that which affects 


the character. While these remarks 
@pply chiefly to the esthetic influence, 


the two are so biended that it becomes 
quite impossible to avoid reference to 
That 


the moral influence es well. 
which we love, we are. 

“The mos; dangerous class of chil 
-Gron’s literature is that in which sen. 
-@ationalism is respectfully clothed. 


There are stories quite as bad in their 
influeuce as the border--uffian type, 
but more refined in their setting. The 
boys and girls more in good society, 
but they are always getting into the 
most impossible situations and having 
the most startling anventures—hair 

breadth escapes, encounters with bur 

giars, and all that sort of things. These 
stories appear in reputable children’s 
magezines, and are interspersed with 
items of useful information—sciencs, 
bistory, and biography. The story is 
inserted to make the magazine popu- 
jar; and it answers its purpose. In 
the family of my friend A, three well- 
known children’s periodica!s are taken 
and read. Several days bafore the 
time for the apperance of each issue, 
the children arein a fever of excite- 
ment; and when the paper at last ap- 
pears, everything is dropped until the 
tate of the hero of the continued story 
is ascertained. In this family there is 
nolibrary worthy of the name. The 
periodicals already referred to supply 

all the reading matter for which the chil 

dren care, or for which they have time 
a(ter their school duties are fulfilled.” 

Tue writer thinks that there is anoth- 
er species of juvenile literature still 
worse than this sugar coate] sensa- 
tionalism, to wit, ‘‘the sentimental 
stuff which is written in the name of 
religion and morality, but which is 
effective only in vitiating the taste, 
weakeniaog the intellect and giving 
false views of life.” Hapoily the best 
Sunday schools and religious papers 
have now casi this out. Tae principal 
thiog isto teach the children to buy, 
read, and taka care of good books— 
oooks that will be of permanent value: 
‘It is one of the mos} significant 
facts of modera iife that a surfeit of 
pericdical literature, both juvenile and 
adult, is cperating agsinst the reading 
of books and the furmation of lidra- 
ries’ The magszine has iis place, but 
it also has its limitations; nd we 
should lead our children to understand 
that, after all, the vital and permuuent 
literature is that preserved for them 
in good books. Lat every child have 
nis little book- case in the nursary —or, 
better yet, a shelf in the library which 
he may call his own. Let him be en- 
couraged to read good books and to 
care forthem. He will then come to 
feel the friendship with them which is 
the greatest joy of theliterary life. A 
good book presented to a child on each 
succesding birthday—a book cho3zen 
wisely with respect to the child's tastes 
and abilitios, but of aterling worth— 
will soon put him in pors3ssion of a 
library which will bea lasting source of 
strength and satisfaction, It is a mis- 
take to think that the chiid must be 
continually supplisd with fresh read- 
ing-matter—tkat a book once read is 
finished. Indeed, the strong intellects 
of the last century are those which 
have been nourished ia childhood upon 
afew good books— read and re-read 
uatil the thought and style became a 
partof the reader’s permanent por- 
session, Nordossachili lose interast 
in a good book after a single reading, 
What boy ever tired of ‘Gulliver's 
Travels’? 

“Such books as those of Kingsley, 
Oburch, and Jane Andrews, Lamb's 
‘Tales from Shakeapsare’ and ‘Adver-— 
tures Of Ulysses,’ the fairy talea of 
Anderson and Grimm, ‘2 9op’s Fables,’ 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and the ‘Swiss 
Family Robinson,’ ‘Pilgria’s Pre gress,’ 
‘Franklin’s Autobiography,’ ‘Tom 
Browa at Rugby,’ and the stories of 
Scott and D.ckens—ail these are gen - 
uine Claesics, and they never grow old. 
then there is a multitude of new books 
written for childrea py men and wo- 
men who love and underatand the 
needs of child-life. Never was there 
@ wider range of section, and nevera 
time when the non possession of chil 
dren's libraries was 80 inexcuts ible,” 


WHAT FOLLOWS. 


May an interested reader have the 
floor and talk a while? There is at 
present 60 much siid in this depart- 
ment about the years b: fore marriage 
that I want to discuss the years that 
follow it. Every love-struck lass or 
laddie would say, if questioned before 
marriage that ths one they were evnam 
ored of was very near if not q iite 
perfection; and if a fault of the loved 
One is pointed out to them they say, 
“Oh, that doesn’t make any diff rence !” 
But appriach the same person after 
two years of weddei life and haves 
heart to heart talk with him or her, 
and we will bo bs t2id that it does 
make a great diffzrence I heard a 
minister who was a bachelor say that 
he pitied married people because at 
first each thought the other perfect 
and it made them both feel so badly 
whea they found they had been mic- 
taken. Now, the point is this: Nobody is 
perfect, but we approach nearer to 
perfection when we cease to worry 
over the little imperfections of those 
dearer to us and commend in them all 
that is noble, pure and lovable. It 
you have a companion, do not let your 
tongue forget the cunning of court- 
ship days, but praise him or her. What 
can bo sweeter music to a husband than 
the praise of a good wife, or toa 
wife than words of love and apppre 
ciation from her husband? 

Tae bride of two weeks would say to 
her husband, if he came in with mud- 
dy shoes, ‘‘Sweetheart, please clean 
off your shoes, or they will soil my 
carpet,” and “sweetheart” goes back 
to the steps and carefully cleans his 
shoes. Parhaps, two yeara later the 
same woman would say, ‘Here you 
coms with your old mudiy shoes ruin 
ing my carpet! You would worry a 
saint, you are co aggravating?” What 
does he do? He obdstinately tramps 


‘| about the room, and in not the sweet- 


est language refuses to ciean his shoee. 
The groom of two weeks helps his wife 
out of the buggy. The same man, 
when they have bean married two 
years, bids her, ‘‘Fail out,” while he 
ties the horse. 

In married life all artifisial polite 
ness becomes a thing of the past, but 
there is not much happiness in wedded 
life if the man and wife lay aside true 
politeness. Theold saying about the 
world being like a mirror and reflecting 
our emiles and frowns is largely tru; 
of the husband and wife. But there 
ig the inevitable exception to the rule. 
Many a man does not appreciate a 
good wife, and some wives do 
not appreciate a good husband. 
Who is to blame for this? Sometimes 


one, and sometimes both. Seif control 
and taci well administered generaliy 
makes a great improvement in sica 
casea. 

Self control is always essential to 
success. Rz:cently I heard «lady teli- 
tog bow she scored aa editor aca in 
miid terms bade him ‘‘stop the paper,” 
because he hed failed to file a ep<cial 
order that she sent in. The editor 
calmly explained to ber that it was 
through no fauls of bis that her order 
was delayed, and she said, “I j ist 
blessed him out, and my husband 
asked me if I wasn’s ashamed, and L 
told him no, I warn’t; that there was 
oo use in talking pleasant when you 


were mad enough to bu’st!” Poor 
nusdand! I wonder how she talked to 
him? 


{ say there is uze in controlling our 
tongues, although we be ever so an 
zty. I fousbands and wives + ould con- 
trol their tougues they coula soon 
manage their their tempe:s, and when 
at last a sad day Comes anu one of the 
two 1s laid to resi tili the judgmeat 
day the other wouid cot bave so many 
harsh words and little quarrels to re 
gret.—Miriam in I srm aad Ranch. 


LOOKING YOUNG, 

‘* What is the reason that country wo 

men grow old so mush faster than do 
city women?” asks 80ms one. 
Well, there are several reagons. One 
is that she dves not have as many fa 
cilities for keeping herseif looking 
young, auother is that she does not 
have so much with which to keep her 
mind occupied, aud then, you know, 
her husband isn’t so particular about 
it, Facilities for the daliy bath are 
not as convenicatiy had in th: coun 
try asin the city, and particular at- 
tention to the toilet is not deemed such 
a necessity. For instance, ia tne 
country, if one of the neighours cails 
In the Morning, she u:ually throws a 
saawl over ber head aod just runs in 
for aminuts. She doesn’t care if ner 
hostess’ hair basn’s been combed yet, 
“4G Was done up tight the night be 
fore.” Whereas, in toe city, the early 
caller is expected to take a lorgzsette 
View of things, and if the hoascega 
doesn’t look aucording to the standard 
expected she Knows she will ve criti 
cised for it, 

Then, too, the latest in fashion, the 
newess book, the operaoft the moment, 
or abytDing eise tOas is timely, quck 
ena the interest of the city woman, 
acd makes ber animited, origh; and 
young ta thought, and tunis quulity 14 
refi.cved im ber features, 

Uountry women, too, are more apt 
to brood Over tier cares, and that 
habit 16 undoubtedly the shortest of all 
rvads t) cid age. Besides, the very 
@ariy hour of rising ie noi Conducive 
10 beauty, Many women io small 
towns secm to bave av almost insane 
4D tion to “get up and get the wagh- 
ing oui and the disaes done before day- 
light.” Lnis is necessarily a@ strain, 
aad the follower of such comestic poi. 
icy Can not bope to retain her youth 








—Literary Digest. 











ful looks many years,—Ex. 


‘Our Social Chat. 


EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. C. 








AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we bave someof the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States. the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more than sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible 

WHEN WRITING, give full name aad post- 


office address for Aunt Jennie’s inf srmation. 
If you do not wish your rcal name to appear in 
print. give name by which you wish to be 4nown 


as a Ciatterer. 

TWO WE:KS OR MORE must, a3 a rule, 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care 
of Tne Progressive #armer, Ruleigh, N. C. 





AUNT JENNIB’S LETTER. 


To be heipful in every sense of the 
word shcuild be womankiod’s aim. 
Thera are so many littis avenues of 
helfulness open to us of which the 
sterner sex knows nothing Exch 
woman should feel it her duty to learn 
all she can of womas’s work in 
all its branches and thus pre- 
pare kerself for usefulness. You 
may not have to cook but if you know 
hoy to do it, besides that exhilarating 
feeling of independence will come the 
thought that you may b2 able to help 
some one else not so fortunate as your 
self. L2arn to make your ownclothes 
Thera are millions of dollars saved to 
the husbands of America every year 
by the women who have learned to 
sew. I am one woman who thinks it an 
imposition on both parties to consent 
for a girl to marry before she has 
learned any of life’s stercer realities 
You remember reading in this papsr 
not long eiacs why there so many oid 
bachelors. I do not blams ths boys. 
No girl has a right to balieve that her 
life’s pathway will be strawa all the 
way with roses, 

Ezen if it were possible for it to be so 
we older peupie know that thorns grow 
on even the most beautiful roses and 
some thoughtiess would-be friend 
might gather the thora with the rose 
and cast it in her path. May not thcss 
tender feet, left bare by our careless- 
ness as mothers, be pierced by the 
thorn concsaled by the beauty of the 
rose? Let us makefor our d:sughters 
shoes—yes, good substantial shoss, for 
wear on their long journey. Nosu- 
perficial material wi!l suffice for they 
will bacome useless and have to be 
cast aside alas, sosoon! The sslesof 
those shoes will last longer if made of 
good domestic training and fastened 
on with bits of our own observation 
and experiences. Of course the tops 
can be as beautiful as we are capable of 
making them but the prettiest em- 
broidery is not always the mcsi eub- 
stantial unless each stitch is properly 
taken and the thread securely fast- 
ened. Tie them on with the strongest 
cords of love and her way will seem 
amoother than were she not thus pro- 
tected. 

L2t her know that life is real and 
thiogs are not ai ways what they ssem. 
A great many woman excuse them. 
selves by saying that ‘‘my daughtor 
willlearn ithe hardships of life soon 
enough, I mean that she shall havea an 
easy time while she is with ms. If she 
ever has to do for herself she wiil 
leara.” 

Well, it may bs that she will learn 
but remember that the learning then, 
will be harder than now. E:.ch monih 
and year naturaliy adds burdens and 
shall we as mothers double the weight 
of those burdens by allowing our 
daughters to grow to be women know- 
ing so little of womanhood’s duties? 

An ambitious girl will try to learn 
something of benefit to herself each 
week of her life. I have known such 
a@ girl and her endeavors have been 
richly rewarded—and many have felt 
grateful for her haviug lived to help 
them and theirs by the willing but 
unobtrusive assistance rendered every 
opportunity that isafforded her. Ls 
us remem)s:r that in helping others we 
help ourselves most for what is sweeter 
in life than the consciousness of duty 
well done. H»)w many of us will try 
to stop making mouatains out of mole 
hilia and grum)ling at every thing 
that comes along and first last and al- 
ways keeping pleasant. I know it is 
hard work sometimes but perseveraace 
accomplishes much. In after years 
you will wonder at the change that has 
boen causod by merely trying 

AUNT JENNIE 


> -—_—_—_ 


FACTS FOR TaF#Y, R&X AND 
J4iNNIEZ ACTON, 


Deak AunT JENNIE:—I will try to 
write for Our Social Chat,” but fear 
my iectter will bs neither eater‘aining 
nor icstructive as I have no particular 
them3 on which to write 

There was an article in The Progress. 
ive Farmer sometime ago on the query, 
*‘Why do some women never marry?” 
The author seemed to imagine that it 
is because no man would marry them, 
He said it is becauce they are so edu- 
cated that young men do not care to 
c10. 8} them as companions for life. 

This cannot be true because nearly, 
if not quite, every woman who lives a 
life of celibacy could have married if 
she would have taken the man who 








proposed. Andif it were true, what 
would be the reason that some men 
never marry? I imagine that both 
sexes remain single for the same cause, 

If that author will reflect a few 
moments he will readily see that it is 
those who are over fastidious in both 
sexes that never fiad companions suit- 
adle for themselves. In other words 
they are ‘hard to suis” and so they 
never are sulied. 

Woaeu Taffy wrote last he seemed to 
think that ali the young ladies wouli 
take him to taax for his opinion of 
women. Bat I seo no one ha; done 60. 
Ose young iady endorses what he said. 
If lam so: mistaken bis argument ran 
thue: All women tell tales; this makes 
them talebearera. Ali calebaarers toil 
-what others have done; therefore they 
are gossipecs. Ali goesipers tell more 
than they hear; consequently they 
epeak falsely. 

How any lady can endorse this is be 
yond my kKoowledge, for, summed up, 
it amounts to saying that every wo- 
man is a talebearer, a gossiper, anda 
liar. Hs excepts not even his own 
mother. Iam not writing thisés any 
reproof to Taffy, however; of course, 
he is welcoms to his own opinion. 

Qiery for discussion: Why is it 
thas when a woman tells what has 
really taken place she is gossiping, and 
when men do the same they are merely 
‘telling the news?” 

Miss Jennie Aston, do not be so 
ready to think others are wrong when 
it is yourself that has bluadered. Boil- 
ing water will make the rind slip from 
p2aches, exactly as it will from toma 
toes. Here is the rule: Take fully 
ripe freestone peaches, pour boiling 
water over them, let them stand a few 
minutes, when they will peel com- 
pletely. Clingstone peaches will not 
peel, neither will unripe peaches of 
any kind. If your peaches did not 
peel you musé not have had the right 
kind, or elae you had two many 
peaches for the water, s0 many that 
they croled the water. 

And now Lwill say a few words to 
Rex and Od Bachelor. I think it is 
quite probable that marriages as they 
suggest would terminate quite often 
very happily, but no one who ha; the 
privilege of choosing for himself 
would turn that privilege over to some 
one else. Would R:x or Old Bachelor 
be willing to doso? But this morbid, 
sickly, sentimentality that is indulged 
in by the very youthful is not neces- 
gary, and in fact it is sometimes very 
harmful, as in a case where it causes 
young men to commit suicide, or when 
it makes one young lady take the life 
of another, as in the caseof Frede 
Ward. 

It is noticesble that mea over the age 
of thirty and women over twenty-five 
rarely ever engage in the hallucination 
called love that we read about in dime 
novels 

Aunt J2nnie, I suppose my letter is 
long enough, unless i; were more inter. 
esting, 801 will bid you all good night, 
I shall have to change my name, as I 
have passed my fifty-fourth anniver-. 
sary, and, instead of signing Fifty- 
‘Three, sign my initials. 





Mrs 8. E. M. 
Bertie county, N CO. 
SOM" HOUSHK#EPERS’ QUE®S- 
TIONS. 


Drar AuNT JENNI€£:—I have been 
away quite a while but have not failed 
to read and ba intereated in the letters 
each week. Though seeming to be 
idle, I have, on the contrary, been a 
very busy woman—not for mysilf 
alone havelI labored. Daty performed 
has its own reward and I hold that 
those and those only who endeavor to 
do their duty are happy. So many 
things to be done for the comfort and 
happiness of those nearest and dearest 
not forgetting friends and neighbors 
and lendiog a helping hand wherever 
an opportunity is offsred. 

There are so many of us who fret 
or worry over our work, and at night 
are so tired. Now when I began house- 
kesping I was what most persons 
would have pronounced an invalid. 
My health was poor but I had an 
abundance of energy, ualimited will 
power and a fiery temper. ‘‘A bad 
combination,” I hear som; of you say. 
Well. yes and no. 

‘Yes in thie sense. I really wanted 
to do more than my streng h would 
allow and I fretted because no one 
eesmed to understand just how I 
wished things done. Some women are 
80 precise, you know. Wel}, I guess 
experience has taugbt me much—at 
least thie much, £ have learned to 
bear with the fau'ts of others, knowing 
that I have faults of my own. J have 
learnei that Rome was noi built ina 
day and that no woman need expect 
to do more than she can. Lt each 
momont count but take things easy. 
1 do not believe that ‘all things come 
to him who waits” but much more to 
him who ‘“austles.” Don’t worry it 
you can help it. Taoere are enough 
trying little incidents in the average 
woman’s daily life to kill her in less 
than a year’s time, if she will look for 





and worry over them. I have learned 








SE Len 
to shut my eyes and put a handj over 
each ear as it were to rest myself, 
Another thing we women learn from 
experience is that to trouble Over 
other people’s short comings does not 
pay. Ihave so often heard that an 
old hen with one chicken kept more 
fuss in @ poultry yard than one with 
half doz:n chicks. I know this ig true 
when applied to womankind. 

Any womaa possessing a reasonable 
amount of common sense can, if she 
will, fiad enough work in hor own 
home to keep her employed and pre_ 
vent her meddling with other poopic’s 
busiaess. I never fia? time to tatile, 
I neither make or break matches, |; 
is too serious a business to engages in 
and basides I fiad plenty to do Without 
osrtering in anything so Costly ag 
fuman hearts. [ might break one 
and who would mend it? Tnink yoy 
not I would have suffisiens cause for 
real worry thon? Well, Auat Jonni, 
I have talxed longer than I intendag, 
Let the Circie hear ms if you think it 
will profit them any; if not, let ms find 
the waste basket and crawl into it, 
Mrs J. L.D 


ALLEGED FUN. — 


OLD TESTAMiNT REPARTSE, 








In 1864 a regiment of Confederates 
from South Carolina were marching 
north to join L3e. Waile in North 
Carolina they camped one day on two 
opposite hilis, between which a road 
ran. Ithappened that an o!d Metho 
nist preacher, a strong Unionist, lived 
in the vicinity. Early the next morn. 
ing the preacher mounted his mule 
aad trotted dowa the road, meaning 
to pass through the camp to show his 
cootempifor tne “rebais.” HH» wasa 
very old man, wiih @ stern faca anda 
long white beard, which, taken with 
white hair, gava him an appearance 
decidedly patriarchal 

“Hullo, fellows, here comes Father 
Abraham,” called one soldier to a com 
radeon the opposite hili, as the old 
man rode between them. 

“No, he isn’s” shouted back the 
other; ‘‘he’s Father Jacob ” 

The old parson s:oppad and shook 
the finger Of scorn at the laughing s)l- 
diers. ‘I am neither Father Abraham 
nor Father Jacob,” he cried. A knot 
of soldiers gathered about him. 

‘Well, who are you, then?” persia. 
ted his tormentor. ‘It is no use for 
you to deny you are out of the Old 
Testament somewhere.” 

The old man rose in his stirrups and 
waved his hand towards the camp in 
comprehensive contempt. 

“Yes, [am outof ths O.d Trs iament 
eure enough,” he roared = ‘‘i’m ‘Saul, 
the son of Kish, looking for his fa ‘her's 
asses,’ and I’ve found them ”—Lippia 
cotts’ Magazine. 


mo 0 
DID H& BELIEVE? 


A skeptical young man confronted 
an old Q 1aker with the statement that 
hedid not believs io the Bible. Tue 
Q 1aker said: 

‘*Dost thou believe in France?” 

‘“*Y 8; though [ have no: seen it, 1 
have eeen others that have; b2xi ies, 
there is plenty of corroborative roof 
that such @ country does exist ” 

“Taen hoes will not believe anything 
thee or otuers have not seen?” 

“No; to be turs I won't.” 

‘Did thee ever see thine own brains?” 

**No.”’ 

“Ever sse anybody that did?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Does thee believe thee has any?” 

Tae young man left. 


ane O--e: 


DIDN’&S WANT THE ROUTE, 





“Senator Sulloway, of New Hamp: 
shire, telis a good one when he get 
warmed 0a the civil service qus¢tion,” 
said one of the statesman who came t0 
help the Michigan club celebrate Wash: 
ington’s birthday. ‘‘Samewhere io 
the south a bright colored boy appeared 
before the commission to be examined 
for the position of letter carrier. 

*‘How tar is it from the earth to the 
moon?” wes the firet question asked by 
those who were to determine the youts 
man’s fitaess for the placa he sought. 

‘**How fah am it from de earf to dé 
moon?” echoed the applicant. ‘MY 
Laiwd, boss, if you’s gwine to put me 
on dat route I don’t want de j»b.’ 

‘With that the young man grabbed 
bis hat and left as inoughn be were 
chased.” 


DR. 


e-_ e-> 


ae 
OLM«S’ PARTNER. 





Tae following fissh of wit proves 
beyond a doubs that thelate Dr. Oiiver 
Wendell Holmes was occasionally 48- 
sociated wita another as brilliant 4° 
bimeself: 

He ured to dabble a little is photos: 
rapby, and once when he presented 4 
picture toa friend, he wrote on the 
back: 

“Taken by Oliver Wendell Holmeé 
and Sua,” 





Why should you never make love 
the country? A. The potatoes have 
eyes, the corn ears, and the beans- 
talk. 
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shristian Life Column. 





wHaT WOULD JESUS Do? 


After reading “In His Steps.’) 


what would He do, if, standing in the 

rong 
Mn pursuing mortals Hs beheld 

mei wants, their woes, their struggles 

“ainst the tide 

That sweeps them further on theshoals 
gia : 

ana le0ve8 them stranded, like a fish 

on shore, 


qe prey of death and cruel circum- 


gtancet 

What would H:; do, if, vested with 
grea’ weaito. 

and holding 10 His palm the means to 
less 

Ha peo the thougatless throng, un. 
shepherded, | 

1 atraught, uacircumspect and pas 

~~ gion ted, 

and know their need of bread, their 
deeper need, os ota 

Usreatized, of God’s inspiring love? 

What would H3 do if He were bui a 


man, - 
Achild of 9081948 nature, pride im 


elled, 
Boating on weary back the corpse of 


in, , 
D airacted with the care of daily bread, 
And seeking sunshine ’oeath a leaden 


Ab, oa What would He do if He 


were 1? 
What would He dof—the queation on 
my soul ; 
R:coils, ike bow at strongest tension 
drava 

[know what H3 would do. He would 
do right — 

And never in the wrong His hands 
imbrue— 


And this, faint heart, is what you 
ought to do! 
_Guorge Whitman,in ‘‘The Standard ” 





NARROW AND H&ARILESS. 


Taere are two sisters whom every 
body who wil read their story here 
hag met, in cities or farmhouses, at 
home or avroad. Taey have eyes and 
eara, the fuil COmoiama3nt of all the 
gans33 belonging to ordinary human 
baiags, bui they go through life blind 
and deaf. 

Every moraing, whan they rise, God 
opens the world before them like a full 
bok to tellof His power and love 
Tie sunshine, the wind, every flower 
inthe fisld, every inasct in the grass, 
all the countless living things about 
tem, have some word to speak of 
Him, Taey see and hear nothing of it 
all. 

Around them, all through the days, 
press multitudes of m3n and women, 
each working out a little tragedy or 
comedy of life, each diffsring from the 
ers, mean or noble, pure or vile, 
hut all alike struggling along a path 
where help may b3 needed and life’s 
burdens made less hard to bear. 

These womon have brains and hearits, 
but they never use them for the bene 
ftofasingle soul. They hold out no 
helping hand, they give no friendly 
thought to any fellow traveler. 

Why? 

Oae of them is made blind by her 
wnse of her own importance. The 
petty cause of her importance is known 
aly to heraelf. Taere was a mano of 
title among her forefathera; or she has 
alarger sum in the bank than her 
nighbora; or she numbers some fash 
ionable woman among her acqaint 
aices;or she has costly gowas Bat 
she wraps herself in this remem»ranca 
§§ in a roba of state, and so struts 
proudly through life. 

Her sister has a grievance; usually a 

different one each day ; an aching limb; 
semall iacome; an idle servant. These 
cover her as his cloak covere the monk. 
Sue thinks, dreama, talks under their 
pressure. 
_ These woman thus shut themeelves 
0 and sre kept apart through life from 
the itflience and help of nature, of 
their fellow men, and of Gad. 

It would be wisa to ask ourselves, 
now and then, if we are in their case. 
2) we give out healthy, happy in 
fluences to people about us as we go 
through the world? If not, what cloak 
do we wear that shuts us in to our own 
littleness? —Youtn’s Companion. 





MAKING EVIL PROFITABLE. 


Woy evil was ever permitied to en 
ter the world is one of problems of the 
§ges. Taough it continue to puzzle 
Philosophers to the end of time, there 
'8 & simple aspect of which concerns 
ach one of ua pergonally. Toe oppor 
‘unity to choose between right and 
¥/0ng is an opportunity to ba virtuous 
4nd to grow Strong in rignteousaess 
“rough the us: of the will in the exer- 
Clee of choice. Toere is no virtue in 
"ot doing wrong when there is no pres 
®t opportunity to do wrong. But 
_ is virtua in doing right when we 
va tempted to evil. A man cannot 
be Simself heneet until he has been 

‘Usted where he can steal and cheat 
4nd lie, 
Able to 


b re in order to become good, 


nest, and virtuous.” The will ia the 


— and our moral character is the 
of our moral choices. We make 
. Profitable by deliberately rej3ct- 
5g it.—Sunday School Cimes, 


Peace . . : = 
king and friendship with all man- 


ig our wisest pclicy. Selected. 


Froebel says, ‘‘Man must be: 


Children’s Column. 


THE SQUIRREL PARTY. 





Aq lirrel most wise was Master Bright. 
5 03, 
Who lived in the old oak tree; 


In his overcoat brown, made of fur 
soft down, 


me was genileman trimmer than 
e. 


Now the smmer was o’er and he stood 
by his door. 

And planned for his winter's sup- 
plies; 

In his storehouse neat there'd be 
plenty to eat, 

No taking of him by surprise! 

So he toiled hard each day and had ro 
time for play ; 

He was busy, for here was Octo ber; 

Bit he hoped to have fua when his 

; work was done, 

[would not do to be always so sober. 
He’d give a fine feast and invite—well, 
at least 


Twenty equirrels and chipmunks so 
frisky 


Nuts and berries were stored, but on 
counting his hoard 
He decided the plan might be risky. 
Then he sat down to think and he said, 
“Just a wink!”. 
But be must have meant forty, I fear, 
For his overcoat snug made so warm 


& rug, 
That the party is off till next year. 
—Sslected. 


GIRLT, K@Ee YOUNG, 


Though Hard to Realize, Youth is the 
Best Time of Life, 
‘‘Mother wants tokeep mea baby 
until I am 2),” pouted a girl of 14, 
whose wise mother wanted to have her 
retain the loosely flowing locke and 
the youthful simple garments suitab!e 
to her years for a couple of seasons 
longer. This complaint is very fre- 
quently heard coming from the lips of 
maidens who are to be envied owing to 
their adorable youth, the very thing 
they despise. Tne rosy flash, the 
slight figure, the clear eyes will never 
belong to them but onc3. Oace only 
can a woman b3 young. D>» sot for 
get this, girls, so anxicus to put bshind 


you the one period of your ex 
istence when the sun _ shines 
as it never will again, and 


when tho birdssing with a sweeter 
meaning than will ba heard when the 
morning has passed and high noon 
with the greater heat and pressure of 
the burdens of life has rushed upon 
you. Isn’t every young thing sweeter 
and purer than the world hardened, 
older ones of the same species? L20k 
at tie lambs at play, note the tender 
greeo leaves that shoot ou: in their 
innocent verdure from the old winter 
seasoned branches. Kittens and 
chicks and young birds are the most 
appealing creatures, and when one 
comes to babies there never cen be in 
all this lovely world anything quite 
so sweet and lovable as a dear little 
dimpled baby. 

Tnerefore, girls, stay young. You 
may have to bear som3 inconvenieaces 
of restraint Owing to your cxtreme 
yoush, but the time wili come when 
you will long for these incidentals of 
the youthfulness that will have passed 
away from you forever.—Datroit Free 
Prees, 


RICH Min WHO WERE POOR 
BOYS. 





Jay Gould started out to cong ier the 
worid with fifcy cants, aud ivft $70 - 
000,000 Morgan, the great banker, 
was a clerk in a country store. Corne 
lius Vanderbilt took cxsbbages and 
turnips to the New York market in 
a litsie asiliog craft. Ste vart, the mer 
chant prince of his day, began his 
businers Career on a capital of $3,000 
P. D. Armour ran away from home 
whco he was 18 and walked to Califor 
nis, Pullman was a clerk in a store. 
Mark Twain as a boy was thrown on 
the world to siok or swim, and he not 
oviy swam, bus commanded 4 Mississ 
ippi river steamboat. George W. 
Chiids was an errand boy by in a book: 
store John Wanamaker was the son 
of ab-sick maker. 


“a3GGSCUSED.” 


A teacher in a Boston suburban pub 
schoci receivad the foliowing ‘egg: 
scuge” from the mother of a boy who 
had failed to be present on a certain 
day: 

“DEAR TEACHER: Please eggscuse 
Andrew James; for not having went io 
school yesterday. He started ail right, 
but him and another boy stopped fora 
little swim in the river, and a dog 
come along and carried cff Andrew 
James’ pants and shirt and he had to 
etay in the water until the other boy 
come home and got more pants and 
shirts for him, and then it was too 
late. Uader the sircumetinces you 
could not expect him to be there 690 
kindly eggscuae.” 





A Denver scaoibey wrote a letter to 
the ecool directors the other day which 
shows tbat the average American 
youth can see a point before he sits 
on it. He says: 

“Mr Drirector:—My si:ter, who is 
a school teacher, whips me every Gay. 
Pa and ma told her to whip me oftevcer 
than abe did the others so that they 
wouldn't think ehe was partial. I write 
to les you kaow this is too thin Sheis 
an old maid and gets mad because she 
can’t get married, and wh«nover she 
gets to fecling that way esbe larrups 
me. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, NOVEMBER 21, 1899. 














THE PROPOSED CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT. 
Balieving that no more important 
measure has been before the people of 
North Carolina for a score of years, we 
give in full herewith the proposed Con. 
stitutional amendment, which we ex 
pect to keep standing until the election 
in August of next year. It is not nec- 
essary for us to say that it should be 
carefully considered and that the voter 
should not allow prejudice to influence 
him in deciding whether or not he will 
support it. The amendment reads as 
foliows: 
That article VI of the Constitution 
of North Carolina be, and the same is 
hereby abrogated and in lieu thereof 
shail be substituted the following ar- 
ticle of said Constitution: 
ARTICLE VI. 
SUFFRAGE AND ELIGIBILITY OT OFFIOE— 
QUALIFICATIONS OF AN ELECTOR, 
(Section 1) Every male person born 
in the United States and every male 
person who has been naturalized, 21 
years of age and possessing the qualifi- 
cations set out in this article, shall be 
entitled to vote at any election by the 
people in the State, except as herein 
other wise provided. 
(Section 2) He shall have resided in 
the State of North Carolina for 2 years, 
in the county six months, and in the 
precinct, ward or other election district 
in which he offers to vote, four months 
next preceding the elec:ion: Provided, 
Taat removal from one precinct, ward 
or other election district, to another in 
the same county, shall not operate to 
deprive any personof theright to vote 
in the precinct, ward or other election 
district, from which he has removed 
until four months after such removal. 
No person who has been convict:d or 
who has confessed his guilt in open 
court upon indictment, of any crime, 
the punishment of which now is or 
may hereafter be, imprisonment in the 
State prison, shall be permitted to vote 
unless the said person shall be first re- 
stored to citizenship in the manner 
prescribed bv law. 


(Section 3.) Every person offzring to 
vote shall be at the time a legally regis 
tered voter as herein prescribed and in 
the manner hereafter provided by law, 
and the General Assembly of North 
Oarolina shall enact general registra- 
tion laws to carry into effect the pro 
visions of this article. 

(Section 4) Every person presenting 
himeelf for registration shall be able 
to read and write any section of the 
Constitution in the English language, 
and before he shall be entitled to vote 
heshall have paid on or before the 
firat day of March of the year in which 
he proposes to vote his poll tax as pre 
scribed by law for the previous year. 
Poll texes shall be a lien only on as 
sessed property, and no process shail 
issue to enforce the coliection of the 
same except against assessed property. 


(Ssctiou 5) No maleperson, who was 
on January 1, 1867, or at any time 
prior thereto, entitied to vote under the 
laws of any State ia the Uaited States 
wherein he then resided, and no lineal 
descendant of any such person, shall 
be denied the right to register and vote 
at any election in this State by reason 
of his failure to possess the educational 
qualification preecribed in section 4 of 
this Article: Provided, H2 shall have 
registered in accordance with the terms 
of this Section prior to December 1, 
1908. The General Assembly shall 
provide fora permanent record of all 
persons who register under this sec- 
tion on or before November 1, 1908, and 
all such persons shall be entitled to 
register and vote in all elections by the 
people in this State unless diequalified 
under section 2 of tais article: Pro- 
vided such persons shall have paid 
their poll tax as required by law.” 


shali be by ballot, and all elections by 


voce. 


lina, except as in this Article disquali 
fied, shall be elgible to office, but be 


following oath; “I, ————, do sol 
emoly swear (or affirm) that I will sup- 
laws of the United States and the Con- 
atitu‘ion and laws of North Carolina, 


not inconsistent therewith. and that I 


my office as —————- 
God.” 


of Almighty G:d 8:c.ad, all per 


(Soction 6.) Ail elections by the people 
the General Assembly shall be viva 


Section 7. Every voter ia North Caro- 


fore entering upon the duties of the 
office he shall take and subscribe the 


port and maintain the Constitution and 


will faitbfully diecharge the duties of 
So heip me 


(Section 8). The following classes of 
persons ¢hall bs disqualiged for office: 
Firat, all persoa? wo desy the being 


gova who shail have beea convicted, or 
confessed their guilt on indictment 
pending, and whether sentenced or not, 
or uader judgm2nt suspended, of any 
treason or felony, or of any other crime 
for which the punishment may be im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary, since 
becoming citizens of the United S:atee, 


Why is a letter ‘‘t” like matrimony? 
A. Ii’s the end of quiet and the begin- 
ning of trouble. 





oo 
Hungry Higgins.—‘ Wotisa persim- 
ist, any way i” 
Weary Watkin3.—“You know Dis 
mal Dawson?” 
“206.” 
“‘An’ the othar diy you heard ‘im 
say that he believed they would come 
atime when ev’ybody would have to 
work? Well, he’s oneof them feilere.” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 

—_—_——9 eee 
From a bushel of cora a distiller 
gets four gallons of whiskey, which 
retails at $16; the government gets $3 - 
50; the farmer who raised the corn gets 
40 cents; the railroad gets $1; the man, 
ufacturer ge's $4; ths retailer gets $7 
and the consumer gets 3 days delirium 
tremens. 
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Patn-KILLER, theold and well known 
remedy has acqlired a world-wide 
renown for the cure of eudden colds, 
etc., weak stomach, indigestion, cramp 
or pain in the stomach, bowel com- 
plaint, diarrtce ,and dyentery. Ii has 
loa; none of ics good name by repaated 
triale, but continues to occupy a prom 
icent position inevery family medicine 
chest. Avid substitutes, there is bit: 
one Pain Killer, Perry Davis’. Price 


253. and 5Uc. 

f tell 
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; A QUICK CURE FOR W 
® COUGHS AND saree 


“#~=60- Very valuable 


a 
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Remedy in all 


7 LUNGSE 


LicS, 25¢C. 


a sieiniiey 
® LHROAT 
in Large Bi 


@® DAVIS & LAWRENC 
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BOOKS 


EVERY FARMER AND FAR- 
MER’S SON SHOULD 
READ. 


The following books combine the re— 
sults of the very latest and best ecience 
with the best skill of practical farm 
work and management. Each one is 
written by a specialist who has at 
tained reputation for long c:ntinued 
and conscientious work. Every vol 
ume is readable, simple, clear-cut, 
practical, up to date, and thoroughly 
scientific and reliable. Every farmer 
who strives to keep abreast of the 
times should readthem. Each book is 
substantially bound in blue cloth, and 
is either prepared by Prof. Bailey, of 
the Cornell University, or under his 
editorial suoervision. 

They are— 


[a PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE By Pror. L H. Bal- 
LEY, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Well iilustrated. 300 pages. 
Prica, $1 25. 








Every farmer who has not had the 
advantages of a course at an agricul- 
tural college should read it, and should 
also s2e that his boys read it. We be. 
lieve it would pay any farmer to do 
without a vew plow if necessary in 
order to purchasethis book. It istime 
to get out of the old ruts; time to quit 
planting corn and killing hogs ‘‘in the 
moon;” time to quit letting timothy 
hay go to seed because it laste longer— 
time, in short, to learn that farming is 
as much a business as banking and the 
progressive farmer must study his 
business just as the banker does. This 
book helps those who read it to do these 
things; helps them to get into the cur 
rent of progressive agriculture 


ler FERTILIZERS. By Epwarp 
W. Vooruers, Profeseor of 
Agriculturein Rutger’s College 
end Director of the New Jersey 
Experiment Station. 335 pages. 
Pcice, $1 00. 


Thia is the most interesting book on 
the subj ct it hos ever been our pleas 
ureto read. The whole matter of Fer- 
tilization is taken up and treated in a 
way that is lucid and enter‘aining to 
any one at all interested in the sub 
ject. Barnyard manures, green msn 
uring and commercial fertilizers are 
treated, and the reeult of many exper. 
iments with each kind is given in de 
tail. 

Thoisands of dollars are wasted 
every year on fertilizers unsuited to the 
land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farmers 
by resding this book. 


t@y° CAE SOIL: Its Natoure, RE- 
LATIONS, AND FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. 
By F H_ Kuna, Professor of 
Agricuitural Poysics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 
pages, 45 illustrations. 75 cta. 


Any of the above valuable books 





will be sent postpaid upon receipt of- 
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Do Tou SBSvyERrR LAUGE? 


If So, Yeu Can’t Afford to Bs Without 


Samantha at Saratoga, 


-bByYyYy- 
JO: IAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


(MARIKTTA HOLLY ) 


One of the Fonmest Books Ever Written 
100,000 Sold at $250 per Copy............ 


SHE TAKES OFF Fouuies FLtir- 
TATIONS LOW NECKED DRFSSING, 
DupEs Pu@ Dogs, Tos0a@a@an- 
ING, ETC 





Opinions of Noted Critics: 


“Exceedingly amusing.” —- Rose 
EK Oleveland. ‘“Dalicious Hu 
mor.”—Wiil Carleton. ‘So ex- 
cruciatingly fuony, we had to 
sit back and laugh until the tears 
came ”’ — Witness. ‘* Unques- 
tionably her _ bast.”— Datroit 
Free Press. ‘Bitterest satire, 
crated with the swretat of ex- 
hilarating fun.”—Bishop New- 
mano 





$10,000 CASSEL 


waa paid for the copyright of 
chia work, and until recently it 
wes sold at $250, but lately to 
bur it withia che reach of every- 
needy it has been published in 
comowhat cheaper form. It is 


“OR! argue and 
dispute with a 
dyin’ man!” 














ONE OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM “SAMANTHA AMONG by : 
THE URETESEr = (GREATLY REDUCED) wiated from new type, and on 
fine paper. 
rE . 
(OG ama , 
“5. P rt 4 | | 
Gee | ee SoA 
S (if = 




















“T want ’em to ketch 
me!" 





bl ONE OF THE iv STRATIONS FROM “SAMANTHA AMGIRD Waa, Oriel’ 


OUR ~:- GREAT ~:~ OFFER. 

















NOTHING VULGAR OR UNCLEAN. 

JUST PURE HEARTY FUN. 
Every man or woman that laughs should havea copy. By a lucky strike we 
are prepsred to mike this wreat offer: Send us $1 in new subscriptions (not 
your own) to TAKE PROGREASIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals (other than 
your own) and we wil! send youa copy free pre paid. 
We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Farmer ong 
year for only $1.25. Firat come, first served. Order at once. 


Addreas: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, IN. GO. 














| A NOTABLE BOon. 


} 


itis seldom the case that an audience 
vhich has listened to a long course of fes- 
tures covering several weeks, unanimousiy 
requests its repetition. Such 1s the case, 
however, with the course of lectures deliv- 
| ered by Professor George D. Herron, of 
' lowa College, in Willard Hall, Chicago. 
| last fail, and which has just been re- 
| peated to immense audiences in one of the 
| largest halls in Chicago. 

These lectures have just been published 
in book form under the title of'‘BETWwEEX 
; CmsaR AND Jesus." They touch every 
present-day question by laying the founda- 
; tion upon which the settlement of all of 
them must rest. This book is of special 
value to preachers, teachers, reformers. 
and professional men and women 

Its price is 75 cents in cloth, 40 cents is 
paper Address 





Send us $6.78 and we will ship you this 
No. 7 Cooking Stove and 15 pieces of ware. 
It bas four 7 inch pot holes, 2344 x 20 in. top; 
1344 x 1434 in. oven: is 96 inches high, and is 
as good a stove as you usually get for $10. 

end for circulars of Stoves, Furniture, 
Sewing Machines, Baby Carriages, etc. 

Address 


THE PADGETT FURNITURE CO. 
AUGUSTA, GA. 





The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEIGH, N, ©. 

















Pi es ~ A aie a. 
Hon.D.J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme Court, 
says: “1 commend it to all as the one great stand- 
ard authority.” 

It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought; in accuracy of definition; in effect- 
ive methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse 
and comprehensive statements of facts and in 
practical use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, etc., sent on application, 





( WEBSTER'S 
| INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


=~ 


I hate to eay such things about 


or of corruption and malpractice in 
office, unless such person shall be re: 





atored to the right of citizenship ina 





my sister but it’s so.”—Feldand Farm. 





! manner prescribed by law. ] 


price. Address: 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Rauzies, N. O. 





<( (G, & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A, 
————— 
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FENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editors are not responsible for the views 
of Oorrespondents. 

















ALLIANCES SHOULD SEND REP- 
RESENTATIVSS TO THE 
TOBACCO GROWERS’ 
CONVENTION. 

Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

Havir g received notice of the cail of 
the above convention from the Presi 
dent of the Tobacco Growers’ As:ocia- 
tion of North Oarolina, Col. J. Bryan 
Grimcs, I respectfully advise that Alli 
ances in the tobacco growing counties 
of the State appoint delegates or repre- 
sentatives to attend. 

While the convention is not convened 
upon the call of, or by authority of the 
Alliance,: yet its purpose is directly 
along the lines of Allianca work and 
should have the hearty co operation of 
our brethren, for they will be benefitted 
by any good results flowing from its 
deliberations. It should not be con 
ceded in advance that nothiag can be 
accomplished, but representatives 
should come together with the deter- 
mination to calmly consider all feasible 
propositions and to strenuously sup. 
port the policy agreed upon. There is 
some method of rclief from the present 
deplorable condition, and co operation 
ean bring it about. 

W A GRAHAM, Pres’t. 

Lincoln Co., N. C. 

a rl 


A REPLY TO REFORMER. 








Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

In your issue of Ost 3ist Reformer” 
says that I entirely forgot that but for 
the negro scarecrow more than 80,000 
whites wou!d have stood ready to con- 
demn fraud and perjury. 

No, Mr. Reformer, I did not forget 
anything of the kind, forI really did 
not know that there were over 80,000 
white voters in North Carolina that 
were so unpatriotic as to refuse to vote 
against fraud and perjury on accouct 

of the negro scarecrow in 1894 Icon 
sider the assertion an insult to the 
white pcople of the State. 

In your reply to ‘“‘O:.d Dan” you 
made the assertion that the Democratic 
party was defeated in 1894 on account 
of corrupt election laws; thus vVirsually 
declaring that the people of North 
Oarolina would not submit to a fraudu- 


lent election law. But when I show 


you that the 80 000 negrcercs which the 
amendment proposes to disfranchise 
voted against a fraudulent election 
law in 1894, you make this do¢ge, and 
gay that more than 80 (00 whites would 
have voted against fraud and perjury, 
but they were scared to. Verily, a 
drowning man catches at a etraw. 
And, again, can you find over 80,000 
voters in the Democratic party, tnar 
will vote against the present gag elec 
tion law, whichis ¢von more obnoxious 
and fraudulent than the oid Paize elec 
tion law? [think not. 

Mr. Reformer says that the oppon- 
enis of the amendment are resortinz 
to schemes in order to preven: the 
triumph of education and progress 
Now, reasliy, isnot that an unoreason- 
able astertion? I think ‘‘Old Dan,” in 
his ariicle in your issue of Oct 24;h, 
makes it very plain that public educa. 
tion is at steke if the amendment is 
ratified. 

Will “Reform: r” or any of the advo 
cates of the amendment tell us what 
Mr. J. W. Lassiter meant by that part 
of his article in the issue of July 4:h 
where he says after the Constitu ional 
amendment is ratifled, that Dr. Kilgo 
and a few thcusand of his friends (the 


. Dukes) will see that the educational 


paupers in North Carolina are no longer 
provided for by taxation! Does not 
this, coming from one of the advocates 
of the proposed meaeure, corroborate 
“Old Dan’s’ statement? 
H M FIyaw. 
Cumberland Oo., N. O. 
-_—— +- oo oe 

THINKS IT WOULD NOT TAKE 

THE NEGRO OUT OF POLITICS. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Ihave carefuily read the proposed 
Constitutional amendment. I have 
critically read all the communications 
printed in The Progressive Farmer 
and I believe I have found the true ‘'‘in- 
wardness” of the thing At least I 
shall vote against it, and do all! can to 
get others to do the same. 

There isno way Ican put it that it 
will accomplish its authors’ claim for 
it, viz: ‘‘take the negro out of politics.” 
The old fellows that were slaves, who 
have no education, and who on the 
average are better-behaved citizens, 
will be deprived of the right of suffrage. 
And the youcg ones, with an educa 
tion, who are at the head of three- 
fourths of all the devilment, will be 
allowed the right of suffrage. 

I think I ses revenge would coms, if 
the amendment was adopted, and more 
crimee would be committed. It isa 
very easy matter to give the right of 

_ suffrage, but, haveacare, when you 
undertake to abolish it. ‘Be sure you 
@re right, then go ahead.” 


A, 
Davidson Oo., N. C. M, Hunter 
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HYDE COUNTY ALLIANCE, 





nga of The Progressive Farmer. 
Hyde Cwnty farmers’ Alitsance met 
the Svan Q isrter Sub- Alliance, at the 
school house, on the 3rd Thursday in 
October, 1899, Bro. Perin Saiby, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. After going through 
our routine business, we endeavored to 
devise some plans to build up our or- 
ganization. We did not have a large 
turnout at our meeting and thatcaused 
us to look around and seeif each one 
of us is doing his duty, and we came to 
the conclusion that we are not comply- 
ing with the pledges that we had made, 
We endorsed the action of our State 
Executive Committee, and reeolved 
that we would help them to carry out 
their plans in the way of building up 
the Alliance and its pr:ne ples. 

Our membership is small, but true 
to the principles of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, and we, and each one of us, in- 
tend to work hard within the next 
three months to strengthen cur mem- 
bership with good material—stronger 
than it has been foralong time. We 
hope to send in our January report 
double the memberskip that we now 
have, and siow to other Alliane:s that 
we are n3t dead yet. 

Yours fraternally, 

JosEPH Hopass Co. Sac’y. 


— +>? oe 
GOOD NEWS FROM DAVIDSON 
COUNTY ALLIANCE, 


Jorrespondenss of the Progressive Farmer. 

On account of delay in getting shoes 
on the second Thursday of October, we 
postponed Davidson County Furmera’ 
Alliance meeting until the fourth 
Thuredey of October. Sorry to say we 
did not get our order filled for a week 
later. No blameis chargeable to any 
of the officials at our factory, butsome 
of us could wait no longer and had to 
buy elsewhere. All right now. 
Our meeting was wellattended. Two 
Subs. were not represented and we 
have not sent in our State ducs, wait 
ing to get ail at onc2. 
We had a very earnest meeting, re- 
solving that each member be a self ap: 
pointed missionary to go into the high- 
waysand bywaysand gather up our 
old members and pu‘ them intoa work 
ing Sub.or re-organ'sz3 their oid one,and 
get new memoera where posainle. 
Morning, noon and night, every day, 
any day, we hive agreed to work for 
the up building of our nobis, useful Or 
der, acd hope for spiendid success. 
Very respectfuliy, 

A M Evuntar, Pres’t. 

oS]: 
THE DIRECT PRIMARY LAW IN 
MINNESOTA, 





Tae legislature of Minnesota in its 
closing hours put upon the rolis a ‘aw 
the Workings of which wiil be watched 
with lively iaterest by ail who are 
striving to give t) the ciarcience and 
better judgment of the propie a means 
of free expression ia tne selaction of 
candizates. This law provides for 
holding diract primaries ia the couaty 
of Hennepin, ia which the city of Mia 
neapolis is located. Tha ‘act of it: 
passage has already been noticed in 
our columns, but the history and scops 
of the measure, a3 dsscriosi by Mr 
Webster Wheelock, of the S:. Paul 
Pioneer Press, deserve much fuller ex 
@Mination. fhe measure was the j ist 
product ofa group of Minneapolis men, 
saveral of whom have had a practical 
experience in politica, and one of whom 
is a politician of naiional reputation. 
The law, therefore, embodies no ‘‘iri- 
descent dreams” butisa thorougaly 
practical measure drawn by praciical 
men who know the ius and outs of 
politics. 

For three or four years there has 
been a Cemand in Mioneavolis for some 
measure of this kini Prior to 1895, 
party primaries in Minnesota were 
conducted without regulation by 
statute. But the legislature of that 
year, in response to a very general de 
mand for a remedy for certain under 
hand practices that had grown up, 
passed a law which legaliz2d party 
primaries, required ample publication 
of the place and time of meeting, pre- 
scribed rules for their conduct, and 
gave to the convention itself a stand- 
ing in law. This law has done away with 
a great deal of fraud and chicanery. 
As far as it goes it is satisfcciory. But 
it has left the power to dictate domi 
nations ia the hands of the active poli 
ticians, whos. ioterests are not always 
identical with those of the general puod- 
lic. It has contiausd thea convention, 
with the trading and log roiling waich 
80 Often resuli in the salectioa of man 
dista-te‘ul to the rank and file of the 
party. Bayoad making it possible to 
find out where the primary is t> be 
held, it did nothing toward giving: ff ct 
to the will of the aon political voter ia 
the choice of candidates, or to relisve 
him from the dilerama of v< ting blindly 
or not at all, x 

The firat blow at the root of the 
trouble was struck in 1897 by Judge 
Hicks, of Minneapolis, whose direct 
primary bill was commented on in The 
Outlook of May 1 1897. This measure 
applied the Australian ballot system to 





primaries, and—what was more essen- 


tial—propcesed to do away with the 
delegate convention entirely. Common 
primaries were to be held at which 
voters were to rece:v2 official ballots 
upon which the name of each offi'e 
was to be printed, with a space oppo 

site to be filled by the voter with the 
name of the person ho desired nomi 
nated for that cftico. This measure, 
though warmly supported by a public: 
spirited minority, was killed in the 
house of its origin. This year, how- 
ever, the Minneapolis delegation came 
bristling with direct primary bills. 
There were three separate measures, 
each proving aslightly different means 
of arriving at the same end, but all ap 

plyicg the Australian eystem. The 
best or most practicable features cf 
these measures were combined, pre- 
sented to the House in a substitute, 
and sent to the Senate by an almost 
unanimous vote. In the Senate tha 
bili which had been drawn to apply to 
the three counties containing the citiee 
of the first class, 8+ Paul, Minaeapolis, 
and Dulutn, was aneaded so as to ap 

ply on'y t) Hennrpin county, and in 
that shape it finally bocams a law. 
Tnat the measure did not pass in its 
original form was cue to the siieat but 
determined opposition of politicians of 
the class that saw in sucha system a 
menace to i's supremacy. 

The principal features of this law 
are: First, the application of the Aus 
tralian system; second, the nominz- 
tion of candidates for primaries by 
petition; third, common primaries at 
which voters of all parties assemble to 
choose by a plurality vote their party 
candidates for the final election ; fourth, 
the holding of these primaries on the 
firat day of registration, which is fixed 
at seven weeks before election day, at 
the regular election booths, with the 
regular judges and clerks aciing as 
juig:s and clerks of the primary. All 
the safeguards thrown about the regu- 
lar election are thrown about the pri- 
mary election, down to the last detail. 
To become a candidate for nomina- 
tion all that is necessary is to file with 
the county auditor a petition and an 
affidavit and pay a ten-dollar fee to 
cover expenses. The petition must 
contaio not less than five per cent. of 
the ‘‘total vote cast at the last election 
for the candidate of the party with 
which the applicant «ffiliates.” These 
provisions are intended to check indis 
criminate candidacy. The last day 
for filing notices of candidature is 
«leven days before the primaries. On 
the tenth day the county auditor is re- 
q'lired to post sampie ballots, one for 
each of tho several parcies. On pri 
mary election day ths vote goes to the 
booth, registers just as be das now, 
the Minnesota law reqiiring fresh 
registration at every electi-n, and is 
asked if he desires to voter at the pri 
mary If heanswere in the«ffirmative, 
he is given one of each of the party 
tickets fastened together, retires tothe 
booth, marke the one he desires, pre 
sumably that of his own party, folds 
them all together and deposits them ail 
together in the oallot box. It he votes 
more than one tickat, that containiocg 
the largest number of offices voted for 
is alone counted If the same numbor 
of names is marked on each, both are 
thrown out, thus preventing the n-m 
ination of weak candidates by voters 
of the opposite party. The vote is 
then counted and canvassed by the 
official canvassing board prescribed by 
the statute governing regular elections 
Those p2rsons receiving the highest 
number of votes of their party become 
the candidates of that party for the 
offices for which they stood, and their 
names ars put upon the final bailot. 

It will be seen that this method of 
procedure wil! do away with the con 
vention entirely; that it leaves any 
coterie or organiziaiion powerless to 
prevent any candidate from prescating 
himself for nomination, and p)werlse 
to preveat hia nomination if am jority 
of his party desires it; that it wiil 
thereby tend to encourage the candid- 
acy of capable mon too independent to 
truckle to the machine; and that, by 
making the primary intelligibe and 
protecting it from fraud, it will eresur- 
age the attendance of tho3e who under 
the prevailing system know thas is js 
ordinarily useless to attend. Such are 
the more imporians rasults expected 
of what is known ae the Wallace law. 
By ut:l zing one of the regular revistra 
tion daya the law tends further t> en- 
crags primary voting, sings, uader 
the Minnesota law, aa before sisted, 
one must ragister to vote atthe nal 
election. By utilizing the regular clee 
tion machinery, It not only savea ex 
psnae and prevents confusion, but 
throws about the primary election the 
same cloak of autho ity that surrounds 
the final election. 


There ig littls doubt that, if the law 
is given a fair trialits application will be 
extended—perhaps to the whole State, 
as indications of a demand for such a 
law are by no moans confined to the 
three large cities, Taere is little doubt 
that, once the meaning of direc: nomi- 
nations is understood, the demand will 
be overwhelming. The passage of the 





Wallace Bill has made a breach in the 


wall of indifference and unintelligent 
conservatism which its application will | 
widen, and through it the people of 
Minn: sota, and probably those of other 
Northern States, will not be slow to 
enter into the citadel of their rights. 
With direct primaries, as the experi- 
ence of South Carolina and Georgia 
has abundantly shown, the machine 
can only recommend, never dictate, 
nominations. Best of all, the respon- 
sibility of each voter for the candidates 
put forward by his party awakens the 
public epirit essential to a pure dcmoc- 
racy.—The Outlook. 
ee 
‘*The probabilities are that there will 
be a sharp advance in the general 
prices of fertiliz2re,” a prominent man- 
ufacturer is quoted by an exchange as 
saying. ‘Tne price of ferti!’'z:r ma 
teriais have materially ac vanced and 
will advance still more, in consequence 
of which the mannofac‘urers of fertili- 
zi’ s will be compelled to advance the 
price of the manufactured article to 
meet this advanca of raw material. 
The price of fertilizers have for several 
ye rs been ona very low basis, but the 
eoss of the material has reeponded to 
the general advance in tte cost of raw 
material in all the industries, and that 
will necessitate an additional cost of 
the manufactured article, as, for in 
stance, phosphate rock is now from 
$1.50 to $175 per ton higher than it 
was last year and the sulphur in 
pyrites is also from $25 to $1.50 per 
ton higher, and the same applies to the 
costof all ammoriated ingredients, as 
well as the advance that has been made 
in the price of labor, and of the gen- 
eral running cupplies, machinery, etc , 
necei sarily used in the manufacture of 
fertilizers. This altogether would mean 
that the cost of manufacture and of 
material would average over the cost 
of last year from $2 28 to $240, and 
this will neccssitate a proportionate ad- 
vance ia the cost cf the manufactured 
article. The trade may look therefore 
for a cor tinued aversge high price fcr 
fertijizars this year than last over $2 
per ton.” 
no -  — 


a S 
BUSINESS | NOTICES. 


In thesa days of trusts and combine: 
the firm or company that stays out cf 
trusts deserves the farmer’s eupport. 
Tne Page Woven Wire Fence ©o, cf 
Adrian, Mich., is such a compa y 
Give it your patronage. 

We Cirect attention to the advertise 
ment of Mr. Wm. A. Fretwell, cf Sout 
Boston, Va, in this issue. We believe 
his plan deserves the consideration o1 
t2dacco growers, and hope many o 
them will write him for pariiculars of 
his new method. 


Do you turn your horses out for th 
winter? If co, wa want to call you 
attention to a vory importaut matter 
Horses which have been used steadily 
at work, elther on the farmor road 
havo quite likely had soma straia 
whereby lameness or enlargemen 
hava been caused. Or perhaps new 
life is needed to b> in’used into thei 
iege. Gombauit’s Cauetic Bilsam ap 
plied as per directioas, jusé as you ar: 
turning ths horss out, will be cf greu: 
ben fit; and this is the time wheni 
can be used very successfully. Oa 
great advantage in using this remedy; 
isthat after itis applied it »eeds no 
cara or attention, but does its work 
well and ata time when the hore ig 
having arest. Of course it can be useo 
with equal success while horsea are mn 
the stable, but many people in turning 
their horees out wou'd use C:usite Bal 
sam if they were reminded of it, ano 
this article is given esa reminder, 


ova 


Nothing else adds so much 
to the charmof the drawing 
room or boudoir as the soft ‘ly radi- 
ant light from CORDOVA Candles. 
Nothing will contribute more to the 



















artistic success of the lunche 20n, 
teaordinner. The best decorative 
candles for the simplest or the 





7 most elaborate function—for cot- 
[=| tage or mansion. Made in all colors 
=7 and the most delicate tints by 
STANDARD OIL CO, 
and sold everywhere, 





~ Send postal card with address and 
learn all about joininga colony of 5.000 
Americans who are going to buy and 
settle in Cuba. Addregs: 
SAMUEL ARCHER 
Mica, N. O. 


TICKETS GOOD FOR THIRIY 
DAYS. 
A Cheap Excursion Trip to Washing- 
ton, Saltimore or Philadelphia, by the 
Seaboard Air Line. 


You can buy of any Seaboard Air 
Lire Agent tickets to the Poilede ‘Ipbia 
Export Exposition at the rate of one 
and one third farea for the round trip, 

You can step overat Washirgton or 
Baltimore, gciong or coming. 

Your ticket will be good for thirty 
(30) days from cate of purchase, only 
ig musi be used ou or before Decom 
ber 2. 

You can go by Norfolk and connect- 
ing steamship lines, or all rail, 

Millions of dollars have been epent 
on this mammoth Industrial Expoei 
tion, an education in itself. 

Tickets on sale Tuesday and Thure- 
day of each week until and including 








Tuesday, November 23rd, 1899, 














BLOOD IMPURE? 





ALL RUN DOWN? BLOOD THIN? 





Every one who is a suffsrer from bad | 
blood ia acy form shouid write Biood 
Balm Company for a simpls bottle 0’ 
their famous B. B. B—Botanic Bicod 
Balm—which is tot a cure-all, bu: 
does cure all evidences of impure 
blood 

Have you any of the above named 
symptoms, or is the Szin Hot ane 
Swolle:? Have you Scabs? Ecz2mai| 
Boil}? H ir or Skin Humors? Aching 
Bones? Have ycu hereditary or con- 
tracted Biood Taint? Ulcers in Tir a’ 
or Mouth? Swollen Gande? Rheuma 
tiem? Have they resisted medic: 
treatment? If you have any of the 
above troubles, B B R, (Botanic Biood 
Balm) should be taken at once ks 
neutralizss and drai g from the biaoc 
and entire system the Humors and 
Poigen which ec: use ali the abcve namec 
troubles, and thus mikes a permanent 
cure after everything elaa failed. 

By using B B B. yeu may get rid of 
the Bumpa, Pimoles, Rod ano Raw or 
I ching Skin by simely purifying and 
enriching the Biood vith B. B. B Paine 
and Aches in the Join s and Bones 
pass avay under itsmeg'csi flience 
Everybody sas that B B B 1s the 
moet wor derfai Blood Purifier made. 
and no wi nier, for it hes cured over # 
thousand +ufferers stier everything | 
alse fai ed | 


CANCER? RED PIMPLY OR ITCHING SKIN? 
BLCOD HUMOR ? 


CURED BY BOTANIC BLOOD BALM, B BB. 


BOTTLE SENT FEE to SUFFERERS. WRITE FOR jy 





ERUPTIONS? EATING Sopec, 








James A Grer, cf Athens, g, 
| Writes; ; 


‘For ten years [have been a a: ffap, 
from a Cancer on my face, which grey 
worse until the diecharge 0’ ma tay be 
came profuse and very offensiv. 9; 
nally I was induced to uve Botan; 
Blood Balm (B B B) = The cf: ceive 
discharge decreased at once nod th 
hardness disappsared It becams leg 
and less is e°Z3 untii nothing vr; mainej 
except arcar, I cannot say too mucy 
in praise o; B. B GB.” 


If B B B wiil cure dendir C ‘ancer 


the most malignant biocd dise ice «hap 
is. it certainly will cure less £414) blogg 
troubies. 

Write at once for a free tri] B ti. 
of B. B B ard other informs tu, to 
itisan honest remedy that vou ogy 
test b-fore you part with your ney 

It you are already eaiifi-d that 
Biood Balm is what you need, yoy 
will flod I-rge bottlers for sala b 
all Gruggiste as $1. or 6 fares bottle 


(full treatmen') $5 For - am: le battles, 


address stood Baim Compeny, i7 
Mitcheli Street, Atlan‘a. Gi. and 
trial Bottle and mecical book will bg 
ba sent, all charges prepaid. Descride 


your trouble, and we wiltrclud: free 
medicai advise. Write to day—don't 
d lav 








Poland-Chinas a Specialty. 





eERsay’'s 


IxL om. 


I can fu ni-h select bigs ag Mie vi to those 

evious Wack and sire y my fine young 
Per ADMIRAL” 42159 and” “< OMMO- 
DORE,” ‘iat, sows in pig and young boars and 
sows of allages. Send to headquarters and get 
the best t om the oluest ard largest herd of 
P. land Chinas in this State at one-half Wes- 
tern prices. 

Acdress, J. B. GRAY, Fredericksbu:g Va. 


NAW RRANY FAR 1900) 





BE SURE YOU GET 
TURNER'S » 


N. 6. Almanas 


THE OLD RELIABLE, 
AND 

ANNUAL... 

STATE RECORD 






ape A book of 64 paces 
ihe ou STANDAS 
ATE ALMAN: 
Gg 1 F each | 
ROLINA, ana fuil 


oi valuable 


published. Car oe 
year for NORTH C 


~ And God said let ] 
there be lights in the 
firmament of heaven 





tu divide the day from FARM.... 

the night, and letthem | HOUSEHOLD and 
\ be for SIGNS and for 2 Oh 
| SE NS and for | STATE INFORMATION 


DAYS a YEARS. 
| an cre 
| Gen ol Chap. 1, verse 14. | compiled each year. 


Sent Postpaid for 10 cents. 








Address JAS. H. ENNISS, PUS.. 
RALEIGH, N.C. | 


For sale by merchants, bookseilers, @ 
gists, and postmasters throughont th: 


Branson's Agricultural Almanac? a 


CENTENARY EDITION. YOUNG AND Vig. 
OROUs! BRIGHTEST! SAFEST, BEsT. g 
Price per mail single copy.......... 16 cts, 
1 !'ozen covies, per mail.......... » OO * 
44 G. oss wi h card umbacks....,.... $3.0] 
1 Gross with card on backs.......... 6. 0 


Order early of 
LEVI BRANSON, Publisher, 
Raleigh N.C, 


The Best Christmas Gift cf al 


In choosing a Gr rttmes gift forg 
friend what can afford more present 
or lasting pleasure than @ subscription 
to The Youth’» Companio: ? The de 
light wish which is ig welcomed on 
Christmas mornk g is rene =: d every 
week in the year The charm of tt is 
disclosed little by litsie av the months 
run their course. Tere § +: house 
hold in which it will bot p:ov: 





en in 
aspiration, 

Those who wish ta pr:cen’ a year's 
subecription to a friend may siso have 

the beautiful new Com siutew Calendar 
for 1900 sent with it Phis ‘al ndar ig 
A reproduction im twelve color print 
ings of three exquisive Gertcrs by a 
calebrated American s: tit, 6 member 
| at the Amrrica Water Oct r 8 ciety, 

fa edditicn to this ail th is osct The 
Oompsanion for the rerain weeks 
of 1899 are sent free fr the time 
auD cription Is recetved es 16 DeW 
volume, 

Lilustrsted Announcement Somber 
containing « full prasgeetue of vol 
ume for 1900 eons fr @ ta ry reg2 

THE Y‘ UTH'  OUPANION 
203 Oilumbus Avenn Rosron ¥ 





ihe date of the tabe: on » thr Oper 
shows when your subse rption wes OU 
List uwoura outt Them ener lens 





Youc 





Special Offer pies $15. = 


high 260.00, 
EVE HEARD OF, pay 
r freight agent our 
















the greatest value ever offered by any house. 








tise me nts,offering unknown maehines under various names 





has every MOD 
EVERY GOOD PO 
GRADE MACHINE 
DEFECTS OF NC 










THE BURDIC 


SEND NO MONEY rau 


GRADE DROP CABINET SuRpIEe SEWING MACHINE by fre MACHINE by freight,C.0.D,subject to examina. / 


elzht depot and if found 







qual to macnines aotiers se) 
N YOU 


ay you are not 
» sell different makes and gradesof Sewing Maoh ines at €8.50, 
$11. fey $12.00 and up, all fully deseribed in our Free Se wing 
bine Catalogue, but $15.50 for this PROP DESK CABINET BURDICK is 


EWARE OF IMITATIONS by unknown concerns 


who copy our adver. 


dscemenis. Write some friend in Chicago and learn who are reliable and who are not. 


DE, WITH ‘ 





> best makers in Am 
= fromthe best materia tmancy 


will send you OUR 


s TRIAL in 





, With various in- 


IMPROVEMENT, 
* EVERY HIGH 







Made by, the, 
















a kind of taney work. 


struction Book tells just howanyone can run it and do either pi 







4 ean buy. iy = 
polished. 
sR SOLID QUARTER SAWED OAK! DROP DESK CABINET, Diane rt 
Fs 
& a § closed (head dropping from are ie, spree gests ll aoe 
3 fj or seeks the other open with full length table and head in a 
a ae sewing, 4 fancy drawers, latest 1899 skeleton frame, car ve d, par oor 
6 bossed and. decorated cabinet finish, finest nickel drawer pulls : oA 
2? oud casters, adjustable treadle, genuine Smyth iron stand. Finest larze High Are 
sal? R head, positive four motion feed, self threading vibrating shuttle, « errs 
Rr=? A bobbin wilder, adjustable bearings, patent tension liberator. impr ‘ Mere 
— Su : wheel, adjr istable pressure foot, improved shuttl - carrier, pate ntn t erally 
eote patent dress guard, head is vEED G decorated and ornamented and bes uA 
24s 2 f uickeltrinmed. CUARANTEED the lichtest running, most durable and are 
as os noiseless machine made. Every known attachment is furnished and our : 


A 20- Years’ Binding Guarantee is sent with every 





PIT cosTs YOU NOTHING toed and examine this machine, spear ye vie 








. (Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


e@ your storekeeper sells at 


00, and then if convinced that you are saving &25.00 to 240.00. pay your freight agent the $1 L 
WE TO’ RETURN YOUR $15.50 if atany time within three months you say ng are not satisfied. GRDE 10 Ds 
DON’T DELA are thorouchly reliable.—Editor 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. ine.) Chicago, le 








at this ad. out and send to us with 


tion, 


freight charges. H PARL 
AND SWEETEST TONED hla od 4 ever made. 









rade instrume: its 






1ed 
eveled plate French mirror, nickel mre 
l every modern improvement. We 
rnish free a pasdecae organ stool and the best organ instruc- 

ti on book pubis 
GUARANTEED. 25 YEARS, With every PARLOR 








Issue a written bine ling 25-year a re antee, by the 

Sarmes and conditions of which if any part gives out we 
epair it free of charge. Try it one month and we will 

“ it nd your me ane y it you are not perteetly satisfied. 500 

of these organs will Be sold = 35.50. ORDER 
AT ONCE. DON'I bg ‘ 

OUR’ RELIABILITY IS ESTABLISHED If you 

dealt with us ask your neighbor about us, write 

the publisher of this paper or Metropolitan 

National Bank, or Corn Nat. Rank, of Chicago; 

or German Exchange Bank, fork; or any 

railroad or express Pane an Cc hicago. We 


have a capital of over $700,000.00, occupy entire 
one of the largest business blocks in Chicago, 


and employ nearly gam, people in our own 





building. WE 8 8 AT $22.00 and up; 
v08, 


SEND US ONE DOLLAR, 


$1.00, and we will send you this NEW “ 
mr ROVED PARLOR GEM ORGAN, by freight C. 0. D., subject to examina- 
You can examine it atyour nearest freight depot, and if 
you find it exactly as represented, the greatest value you ever saw 
and far better than organs advertised by others at more money, pay the reeans 
agent OUR PRICE $35. 5o. less the $1.00 deposit, or &834.50 

CEM is one of the most DU TABLE i 


From the illustration 
sho \n, which is engraved direct froma photograph you can form 
some idea of its beautiful appearance. ade from solid quarter 


sawed oak or walnut as desired, perforated key slip, full panel body, 


beautiful marquetry design panels and many other handsome decorations 
and ornamen(s, making it the VERY LATEST STYLE. THE DPARLOK 
GEM is 6 fect high, 42 inches long, 23 inches wide and weig 350 
pounds, Contains 5 octaves, 11 stops, ‘as fo llows: Diapason, Peiasiasi 
Dulciaua, Melodia, Celeste, Cremona, Bass Coupler, Treble Coupler, 

Diapason Forte and Vox liumana; 2 Octave Couplers, 1 Tone Swell, 

1Grand Organ Swell, 4 Seis of Orehestral Toned Resonatory Pipe 

Quality Reeds, L Setof 37 Pure Sweet Melodia Reeds, 1 Set of 87 
Charmingly Brilliant Celeste Reeds, 1 Set of 24 Rich Mellow Smooth 

Diapason Reeds, 1 Set of Pleasing Soft Melodious Principal 

Keeds.s THE PARLOR. CEM action consists « of i 

Celebrated Newell Ree ri 


$115.00 and up; also everything in musical instruments at Somes shalenie prices. Write | f 
organ, piano and musical instrument catalogue. Address, (Sears, Roebuck & Co. are 


| SEARS, ROEBUCK & GO, (inc.), Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman Sts., CHICACO, ILE- 
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“Living Issues. 





FAKATION OF PUBLIC FRAN. 
CHISES. 





Qae of the most interesting articles 
currentissue of the North Ameri 
ayicw is @ paper on ‘'Taxation of 

Franchise” by State Sanator 
Jobn Ford, of Now York, author of the 
franchise 64x bill, which bears his 
name, At the outset Mr. Ford says 
that in order to an intelligent compre 
pension ot this law and the q.estions 
which it raise3 one must have a clear 
conception of the distinction between 
g corporate franchise, which is simply 
the right to ex ct and do business asa 
corporation, epj vyed- by all corpora- 
tions alike, and the socalled public 
franchise, such a3 the right acquired to 
onstruct and operate a railroad in the 
public streets which is a spscies of 
yaluable property received from the 
qomnunity. He cites the fact that the 
New Yorx Supreme Court clearly recog- 
niga this ‘marked distinction bet ween 
the franchises to construct and operate 
, railroad on the street, which fran- 
chiso ia aos.lute property, independ- 
ent of the existence of the corporation, 
and other corporate franchises, such as 
those of trading companies, which are 
merely to be a corporation acd to do 
business.” 

The distinction is very easily drawn 
and yet many people do not ace the 
difareacs «=batween @®& Corporation 
formed for the purpose of carrying on 
some manufacturing or mercantiie 
pusiuess 12 &@ COMMunity and a cor- 
poration formed to occupy the stecets 
ofacity and to doa more or less ex- 
qusive business with the people of a 
emmuuity. Toillustrate: Ifanum 
ber of business men in Richmond 
shouid secure @ Charter to conduc: a 
wholesale dry goods business, they 
would recsive no special franchise. 
Taey would simply receive the right to 
carry on business in a corporate ca- 
pacity, aright which any individual 
of irm might secure without any char 
ter at all and without paying for the 
privileze, except in the way of a license 
tax. Butif other men should secure 
{from the city of Richmond the exclu- 
sive right to operate an electrical rail-- 
way along the streets of Richmond 
vith the privileze of collecting fares 
fom the people of Richmond, it ia 
manifest that they would receive 
something from the city which the 
mercantile corporation did not receive. 
Toney would get a valuable concession 
which would be a property, over and 
above and entirely independent of their 
piysical proper.y. Ia order to make 
this very plain, it is only necessary to 
siate that the gentlemen who secured 
trom the city of R’c mond the right to 
operate an electric line on Broad street 
secured & privilege which they might 
have sold to some other concern for a 
large sum of money, before ever they 
laid a solitary rail. Such a franchise 
ig an asset, and it ia that class of prop- 
erty which the Now Y ork law proposes 

{0 tax 

Mr. Ford goes on to say that since 
the decision of the Cours of A opeais in 
the case of the Union Trust Company, 
rendered in 1891, franchises, both pub- 
lic and corporate, in the State of New 
York have been absolutely exempt 
from local assessment, although they 
had previously borne some considerable 
Shar of the burden of taxation as per- 
sonal property. Hesays that the tax 
commision of New York city estimates 
that that municipality alone has lost 
since this decision upwards of $100, - 
(00.000 in taxes. 

Public franchises, he proceeds, are 
easements in the street, of such a char- 
actor as have been classified as real 
Property since the dawn of the com- 
mon law. Therefore, the question 
daturally rose, Why is not this prop- 
erty texed in common with other real 
Sstate, even though the Court of Ap- 
peals has held in the Union Trust Com 
&a0y’s case that it cannot be taxed as 
bersonality? The answer, he says, is 
found in the fact that although under 
every one of the half dcz:n or more 
definitions of the terms, ‘‘land,” real 
State,” aud ‘real property,” found in 
the various atatutes of Now York, pub 
'c franchises of street railroads and 
transportation corporations would be 
includ:d, they were carefully excluded 
from the special definition of those 
terms, which was found in the tax law. 
They were real estate, ,bu’ not for the 
Pirposes of taxation, and so it hap- 
Pened that the moat valuable and pro- 
ductive property in the community, 
Which cost its owners practically nota 
ing, was ex3smpted from taxation, and 
the burdens which it ought to bear 


jn the 
cad Re 
Padi ol ic 


C 


tr > Larowa on other classes of prop- 
rts, 

® public franchise tax law,” he 
ate &in8, ‘simply insorts about ten 
ines 


aoe O ‘new matter in tha definition of 
Teal estate for the purposes of taxation, 
8) a8 to bring to intangible public fran< 
Chis 3g, whose value in msi Cases rep- 
resent from 50 to 80 per cent. of the 


sub structures and Buper structures 
within reach of the tax gatherer.” 

As to objxctiona ra‘s2d, Mr. Ford 
says that the franchise tax which these 
Corporations pay isa tax upon their 
corporate, not their publis, franchises, 
A steam railroad, he goes on. which 
pays for its steam road-bad at the mar- 

ket value, spends millions ia repairing 
its ties and b3ds and other millions in 
maintaining it, and it ia taxed on every 
foot of land which it uses in connection 
with its right of way, pays a franchise 
tax to the Siate ia addition. It is taxed 
on its rightt> baa corporation, and 
that is what the franchise tax paid by 
& 8treet railroad corporation is, noth 

ing more nor les3. The new tax onthe 
street railroad will b3 a tax on its road 

bed similar to that always paid by the 
sieam roads. 

Another obj:ction raised is that 
thess corporations pay a percentage of 
their gross receipts to the city, but 
that, explains Mr. Ford, constitutes 
the consideration agreed to be paid by 
the grantees for the property they re- 
c3ive, and in paying this sum they are 
simply paying the franchise price A 
city might sell suc. a corporation a 
piece of ground upon which to erect ita 
power plant, but because the company 
had paid the city for such a piece of 
ground, surely it would not for that 
reason be exempt from texation. No 
more woulda franchisa be exempt from 
taxation bec:use ths city hid sold it 
for a portion of the grcss receipts. 

This is one of the most interesting 
questions of the day. The Times does 
not believe in imposing upoa corpora 

tions simply because they ars corpora- 
tions, but we believe that every cor- 
poration which receives fronacity a 
valuable franchise should ba made to 
pay to the city every dollar that that 
franchise is worth, and we entirely 
azree with Senator Ford, of New York, 
that such franchises as he cites are 
valuable property and should be made 
to pay taxes.—Richmond Times (Gold 
Demccrat.) 


——_—-—— + a 


THE NON PAR ISAN CAMPAIGN, 


The campaigns against bossism in 
the various States met with varying 
success. In this city the fusio2 of the 
Independ:nt Labor party with the Re 
publicans failed at the polls, but bas to 
its credit the forcing of Tammany to 
nominate better candidates than usual 
and to pledge itself as never before to 
the immediate consiruction of a mu- 
nicipal rapidtransit system. The 
Democratic committees, State as well 
as local, supported the amendment 
authorizing the increase in the debt 
limit of this city, t» provide the funds. 
In this city the vote for it was nearly 
unanimous, while up the State—prob- 
ably because of ths Damocratic Com 

rmiittee’a actinn—aboaut half of the voters 


A WONDERFULS~ 
za~sDISCOVERY. 


Not only CURES, butit KEEPS well. Is sold 
by an organizei company of resvonsible busi- 
nes: men and has the endorsement of thousands 
of Ciergymen and noted people throughout the 
country. We speak of that wonderful [ustru- 
ment, Electropoise and ask your csreful exan 
inationinto t.ecuves it has wrought. Col. A. 
P Nucaiy of ths Inter Ocean Chicago, 
writes: Nearly thee years’ experience with 
Elect-cpoiss on!y confirms the truth of your 
clii s. 1lsay to my friends tnat this iosiru- 
ment is a most wonderful invention, and I 
would not part with mine if I cculd not get 
ancoteer” Send address tor our book giving 
letters frome eop e who have been cured by 
Ele tropo LEC TRi PULSE cO,, 513 Fourth 
Avenue, Pe a Ky. 


PEOPLE’S STORAGE 
and MERGANTILE C0., 


313-315 and 317 
Wilmington St., 
RALEIGG, N. C. 














SS 


Will store your Cotton at lowest possible 
rates, and when desired, -will make Cash Ad- 


vances upon same. Indications point toa short 


crop as well as higher prices. Correspondence 


solicited. |) THOMAS, Presi lent, 
H. W. JACKSON, Vice-President. 
Ss. W. BREWER, Sec’y-Treas. 


PEOPLE'S STORAGE “AND CMERCANTILE C0. 


OTHERS 


We have a book, 
prepared especially for you, which 
we mail free. It treats of the 
stomach disorders—worms, etc.— 

that every child is liable to, and for 


which Frey’s 
Vermifuge 


has been successfully used 
for a half century. 

One bottle by mail for 25e. 
E. &S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 











Flavored Leaf’ Tobacco Proves a Stc- 


My 
an improved chew and ready sel 


cess, both as 


TOBACCO FARMERS!| 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, NOVEMBER 21, 1899. 








supported it. The result only proves 
again that “machines” are implements 
which democracy must learn to use, 
and not hope to destroy. In Pennayl- 
vania the fizht against the Q isy ma- 
chine and in behalf of ballot reform 
was the predominant cause of the 
Damocratic gains. Judge Brown, the 
Republican candidate acceptable to the 
reformers, hada maj rity nearly thirty 
thousand greater than the head of the 
ticket. In K-ntucky the Democratic 
revolt against Goebel retained more 
life than was feared when Mr. Bryan’s 
tour of the State forced national issues 
t2 the front. Eight thousand votes 
were poiied for ex Governor Brown, 
the fres silver anti imperialist Damo. 
crat, who ran as an Independent, and 
the stay-at home vote anong Damo 
cratic farmers was even greater. Ui- 
fortunately, an error in the printing of 
the ballots in one of the Republican 
counties may throw the contest into 
the legislature, where the Democratic 
maj ‘rity of nearly two to one may be 
used to seat the party candidate. The 
Strongest expression of p>pular hostil 
ity to bossism, however, was in Ohio, 
where Mayor Jones actually carried 
the cities of Cleveland and Toledo, and 
polled an uaprecedented vote in all the 
manufacturing centers. InCieveland, 
where Hanaa’s unpopularity reduced 
the Republican vote and the refusal of 
the Dsmocratic organ to support Mc 
Lean reduced the D3m peratic vote, the 
official returns for the county were as 


foliows: J nes, 36,000; Nash, 21 000 ; 
McLean, 7,000. In his own home, 
Toiedo, and in Cinsianati — where 


independent R:2publicans fused with 
the Damocrats against Boss Cox—a 
little more than half of Miyor Jones’ 
vote seems to have come from Repub- 
licans, but elsewhere the bulk of it 
seems to have coma fromthe Democrats 
and the Populists. Ia the rural dice- 
tricts the Populists supported him al- 
most en masse because he put direct 
legislation and direct nomiaation to 
the front as the remeiies for partisan- 
ship and bossism. The popularity of 
the man and the platform upon which 
he carried on hie vigorous campaign 
were the astonishieg political develop- 
ments of the year.—New York Out 
look (Indep ) 


ooo 
To keep posted read The Progressive 
Farmer. 











ii=-PURE BRI ED<q 


dl Poult 


The A. & M Oollege, Raleigh, N.C., 
has afew choice young Poland Chinas 
of both s°xer foraasle. A Boar ready for 
servic>, $1250 Guilt bred, $10 to¢ 3 
each. Younger pigsforsale. Stock is 
elegible to registration and will be reg 
istered for one dollar in addition 1o 
above prices. 

Also, a few Light Brahmas, Black 
Langehangs, Buff Cochins, Barred and 
White Plymouth Rocks, White and 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Brown Lg 
hores and Biack Mizorea chickens and 
Pekin Dacks, at reas nable prices. 


Address— 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION A. & M. COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


“The best of all children’s magazines. 
— London Spector. 


ST. NICHOLAS 
FOR :: YOUNG FOLKS. 
A Monthly Magezine Edited by 

Mary MAPES DODGE. 


For 1900 Gv ’akt, Lirenature 
ANDFUN. 


Ten Long Stories, by Ruth McKEnery 

Stuart, Mary Mapes Dodge, Eliza- 

beth B. Custer and other writers. 

Each Complete in One Number. 

A Serial Story by the author of ‘*Mas 

ter Skylars,” a tale of Old New 

York. 

A Serial Story by the au'hor of ‘‘Den 

ise and Ned Toodles,” a capital story 

fur girls 

A Serial S:ory of Athletic3. 

A Serial Story for Little Children. 

Stories of Railroad Life. 

An Important Historical Serial of Colo 
nial Life in America by Hibridge 8. 
Brooks, author of ‘‘[he Oentury 
sok of the American Revolution,” 





-... Roosevel , Governor of New 
York and Colonel of the ‘ Rough 
Riders,” promises to contribute oa 
paper on ‘What America Expects 
of Har Boys” 

Ian Maclaren, John Burroughs, and 

mavy other will Known writers w: ill 

contribute. 

Nature and Science for Young Foiks 

will soon be begun as & Dew depart 

ment. 

St Nisholas League. Badge and Mem 
barabip free. Sod for imstruction 
leafl st. 

Fun and Frclic, both ia rhyme, scories, 
pictures ney puzz'es, will be, as al- 
ways, striking Caaracterist: c of 8b. 
Nicholas 


EV £RY SHIN iG ILLU:TRATED. 








Merchant a god pr fi. and 


ler. It gives tbe 
as mu:t as the 


the consumer douhls 





total of asserts of the corporation en- 
bying it, as well ag tangible structures, | 





anv using the stem a chew 20e8 double as far 
as the oid stemmed goods Why not? 





old | 


stemmed goods. You need only to Je:rn the; 
world to use the stem ‘n it to find a ready 
ma’ket for yourcrop manufa‘ tured with your 
wash-pot aud tobac:o barn’ To this end, ask 
your merchintto u it ou his shelf. , 
Respectfully. WM A FRKETWE LU, 
Patentee an! Manufacturer, 
South Boston, Va. 
CE" You get double as much tor ourmoney 


A Fres Samp e Copy on Req iest. 


November begins the new volume 
Price $3 Ali deatere and agents take 
subscription, or remittance may © 
made direct to the py blishers, 

THE CENTURY CO, 


i 


LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROT, 


The Wonderful New Dis- 
covery in Medical 
Science. 





Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Swamp Root, discovered by the emi 

nent kidney and bladder specialist, is 
wonderfully success'ul in promptly 
curing kidney, bladder and uric acid 
troubles, 

Some of the early symptoms of weak 
kidusys are pains or dul! ache in the 
back, rheumatism, dizziness, headache, 
nervousness, catarrh of the bladder, 
gravel or calculi, bloating, sallow com 

plexion, puffy or dark circles uader 
the eyes, suppression of urine or com- 
pelled to pass water often day and 
bight. 

The mild and extraordinary effsct of 
the famous new discovery, Dr. Kiimer’s 
Swamp Root, is soon realiz:d. It 
stands the} highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. If 
you need a medicine you should have 
the bes; 

Sold by druggists in fifty cent and 
one dollar siz23. You may have a 
sample bottle of De Kilmer’a Swamp- 
Root and a pamphlet that tells all 
about it including many of the thou 

sands of letters received from suffer 
ers cured, both sent free by mail. 
Write Dr. Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, 
N Y., and please mention that you 
read this generous cffer in the R sleigh 
Progressive Farmer. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


Cut this ad. out and send 
to us, state number ine! 

across top of your 
seat in front, from 
tk 




















KE 





examine itat your freis cht ae P 
if found perfectly sat 
zreatest bargain you ever say 





to tops that retail at $1 ; 

freight agent OUR SPECIA 56. 70, less the 81.00, 
ra) n ES. kde a Leb ue ch The fre ight cha rece will aves. 
age about 30 ce E TOPS ARE BUIL 

TO FIT ARY BucGY ‘OR ROAD erie 5 a fit them 


nin 20 minutes. Ma Lt OZ, 

he adand back aaa: nei a with No.1 
tains unlined, 3or4 black japanned wes, japan- 
ned prop nuts. wrought iron aE 5 rail, patent but- 
tons, whi akes it adjus bore ; full length backs cur- 
tain with glass window, valar Tront tand rear 

ORDER TO- Day. WRITE FOR FRI E BUGGY € ATALOGUE, 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicaae, IIL. 


A Proclamation by the Governor. 
$200.00 REWARD. 







rubber drill, 
side cur- 















STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, } 
ExECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. § 


WHEREAS, Official information has 
been received at THIS DEPARTMENT 
that on or about the 30:h day of Sep 
tember, 1899 in the County of Wilkes, 
one L3awia Mvera did kill and murder 
one W. M Hamby. 

AND WHEREAS, it appears that 
Lawis Myers has fi:d the State, or 
so conceals himeeif that the ordi 
nary process of law cannot be served 
upon him 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Daniel L. 
Russell, a overnor of the Siate of North 
Carolina, by virtue of authority in 
me vested by law, do issue this my 
PROCLAMATION. cffering a reward 
of Two Hundred Dollars for the ap- 
preheneion ard delivery of the said 
L3wis Myere to the Sheriff of Wilkes 
County at the Court house door in 
Wilkesboro and do erj ‘in all officers of 
the State and good citizens to assist in 
bringing said criminal to j istice. 


Done at our City of Ral- 
eign. the 6h day of No 
vember, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-nine, 
and in tbe one hundred and 
twenty fourth year of our 
American Independence. 


DANIEL L RUSSELL. 


Bj the Governor: 
BayYLus CADE, 
Private Secretary. 


4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.90 


HIGH GRADE, SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and 
banded, height 3 ft. 4 in., 3 ft. gin. or 4 ft. 
Spokes 11-160r11-8in. For any other 
sizes send foreatalogne. me this ad. out 
and send to us wit DOLL. 


[3SEAL} 











NOTICE OF EXECUIRIX. 


Having been appointed an1 qua ified as the 
Executrix of the will of Martua ‘empe de- 
ceased, lateof Wake County this is to notify 
all persons i idebte) to her estats to ca'l and 
settle tieir in !ebtedness; and ali persons hav- 
ing claims again:t the estate of the said Testa- 
trix will presen: te same within the time al- 
lowed hy iaw, or this notice will be plead in 


b b cover 
ar of their re y. LOUIS H. MIMS, 
Executrix. 








Mention The Progressive Farmer 
when writing t> advertisers. 
















= &) SEND MONEY 
ay NO 
ws ee CUT TINS AD. OUT and 
wa. / send to us, state your 
( weight and height “also 
| ge) 1 umber inches around 
, dy at bust and me ek. 
=P) d we will send ti 
= Beautiful Flash Cape to 
ej you by expres 
0. D., subjeet to ex 
un 
ED m wand try it 
at your neare 
press “ott e and 
mind perfectly 
‘tor y « 
represented 
the MO 
vi ONDERFUL 
r he rd 
the es. 
1 OUR 


acne walt 
cents for 1,000 mile 
sees inihad dala ton ba 
ne Winter. made of t I 
cut full sweep, line 
biaek, Sue erred. Very 
tache braid and bl 
und with extra 
1 with wadding 
atalogue. Address, 


cK & 'CO., CHICAGO 


sna | 


hack 





TNION SQUARE, NEW YORE 


7 


ALLIANCE BUSINESS AGENCY PRICE-LIST. 























IT HAS NO SUPERIOR IN RAN 


tive Fued, E.c. 





Machine, which we consider not only 
machine ever offered to the public at 


any defects for ten years. Order one, a 


Respectfully, T 


ments and attach ments, run3 almost noireleasiv. 
made of the *INE3T CASE-HARDENED STEEL and are guaranteed against 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. } noXb/stattos In NoTH CAROLINA 
OUR Qa AGENTS 
| | | roe {$1880 -I-  aSeN*} $45.00. 1 I | 
————— 
o—j aid ara ALLIANGE SEWING MACHINE. ' 


GE AND QUALITY OF WORK. 


Ir 18 FINELY ORNAMENTED AND WELL FINISHED IN EveRY PARTICULAR. 





Light-Running, Almost Noiseless, Easily O erated, Self-Taoreading Shuttle, 
Self- Setting Needle, Automatic Bobbin Winder, Tension Rsiease, 
Full Set of Attachments Wita Eich Machine. 


fe] 


Posi- 





The above is an exact cut of the Five Drawer Improved Alliance Sawing 


the best for the money, but the best 
apy price. Has all the latest improve— 
All the wearing parts are 


and if you are not picased with it after 


ten days trial, return it and ycur money will be refunded. 


B. PARKER, Staté Busines; AGENT, 





al 





Owing to rapid changes in prices of 
nearly allarticles the below prices can 
not bs guaranteed. We will give you 
the benefit of the lowest price ruling 
the market on the day your order is 
filled. Make money orders payable in 
Ralegh as that saves us a jee. Don’t 
send silver by mail; 2c stamps taken 
for any amount less than $1. 





Sugars—(At Market Prices). 
Standard Granulated ROOT TLE a 


reh— 
Lump Starch 50 lb. boxes per pound, .... Bec 
Celluloid Starch’per Case,...cccssseseceerd 


eeeeeeenne 


: Elastic Starch per 4 case, cNsacensésancesleae 


Ivory Starch per Case, ..secscevecsvecesees O00 
Oil—(Market Prices). 

Kerosene Oil, Aladdin, 

Pratts’ Astral, 

Carnadine Red, 

Spices and Peppers— 

Race Ginger, best quality.....essseees 
OClOVES. ..cceceereee oases 12c | Als pice. 

Black. Pepper, beat sifted, Richmond.......12% 
Rice— 
Rice, Head.. 
Fancy Heads.. 
Large Hominy “Richmond.. eeee 
Small Grits, Richmond,. 


Soap (Kichmond) — 
Borax Sp on. 12 0x. 1 0 cakes......... 
(Spoon with every cake 
White Rose 12 02. 10) 0akes 
Lenox, 12 oz. 100 cakes 
White Doz 5cz 












Stee eesaere 


eeeeeereces 


tee ew eeeaee 


200 cakes,.... 


Salt— 
224108 Factory Filied....... 
110 lbs Burlaps, Liverpool....ccscscesesceeseee OD 
Axle Grease (Richmond)— 
PCT RTOSS .oseeee 4 
per CABO. seccscce 1 0) 


seececeee: ceeveseell O 


ry “ “ 


Molasses— 

No. 4. Sugar Syrup, per ZAllON seoceseesscseveee ve 
No 17 SougarSyrup per gallon,... 

No. 1 Po. to Rico Mo' asses, pergallon......... 26 
No. 3 Porto Rico Molasses per gal.on 
Fancv Porto Hico Molasses ptr gallon, 
Vanilla Drips Syrup per galion ee a. 
White Rose Corn Syrup, per gallon, sessssseees 22 


seeeeee we 





NEN 


Soda 

Bi Carbin. 118 Ib Kegs Der W..ccccecsancccecs 166 
Nickle Packages 60 to case, percase....... 4 ) 
11b and & 1b packag_>s, 60 Lo Case, per case 3.40 
y lband 4 lb packages, 60 to case, per case 3.60 
Fish— 
White Fish and Lake Horrines, | yer 100 ihe, $3. u 
Sardines, American, 100 to c: 
Lye and Potash— 
Potash, Nickle.... a de 
Lye, Mendleson’s, 290 
Groceries— 
Coffee—Laguira 10c to? lic | Rio . Tac to 10c. 
Flour—Blair’s Best .$4.25/|. . Blair's Fancy $4.00 
Dandy . 3.85 | Winner.. . 3.50 

Princess. ° 3. 25 
Lard—in Tierces. = RRR RAS cence ARE 

Compound ia Tiercea .. 

Tubs or Tins: 

69 lb Plain Tabs \% over Tierces, 

80 lb Fancy Tubs 34 over Tierces. 

20 lb Wooden Patis 5g over Tierces. 

60 1b Tins, 2 in Case, 44 over Vierces. 

20 1b Tins, 4 in Case, $4 over Tierces. 


HARDWARE. 
Hames— 


No 2% hook, fron bound, per doZ....se08 
Plow Lines— 


Cotton, with snaps, 33 feet long, AOZ.e+6 
Madras Hemp with snaps, 33 feet “ 4... 


Poultry Netting, Galvenized— 


Put up in rolls of 150 running feet, 
2 inch mesh, ” in. wide, per, roll,. aaa veenae 


— 
Star potash..,..... $3 00 
8 825 


TAL. cecvcccccccecce 





seeeeee 





Gc 
byec 





2 46 
3 Ad 4 i) - “ 2 00 
:.* _ 2 *™ " » eee +. 386) 


Mattocks, Cutter, per d0Z...sscccccscesecvees £50 
Bush Hooks, best No 1, eA exvsnstaasaens 900 
Pitch Forks, No 21 thimble .....csssscsesseses 800 

Strap and lock Cap....0.. 400 
No 22 soceee B26! No 2 strap +» 850 
Shovels, ali Rig Hehe Steel. No, 2 oe 675 






0.2.. 


- 
. 

o 
i—J 
— 





” Remington ceuesence ° o 750 
Stonewali Plow PPTITILIT Tr 2 265 
nes seeeeneeeeeoees 2 95 
Plows, Double guava Uther, srescceee 1 90 
Ma ta eeeeeerere eeeeeereseeeereeeee 2 25 
Steel for same, imitation . 6c 
GemmIne. «sc creccrescoces ° 612 
Grub or New Ground.....ssecsscsseeeeresees 6 00 
Single Trees—hooks or rings, per doz— 
Common ......... $1 50| Extra. seseeoseescee GB 50 
+ hey ampnry Ber aes, sbneed a EEA ; ooae ie 
ow traces, r doz airessss eee 
Pa Ln. §=6 
Dee 1 1b, ed ad eeeecee 876 
ad 7. 12:2: te eteeecee 400 
Cotton Rope, white, per Ib ...scseeeesesseeses LEM 
: medium Whité....cccccccscoeece 10 


Farm Bells, $0 Typ. from, BLOCK .seccessceee 1% 
rt Ape ay $2251 100 1b6..ssesesessees 3.00 


Grub ‘Hoes, No. 1, per doz, soeccccecccsccccoses B20 
No. 2. 60 


Kettles, 20 Gallons...ssssesseecsecceseseseeees 400 
ee are o ccccccecerececs 460 

> Pee rere $6 50 | GO wal... scocseeces: 900 
Diacksuith Bellows, = ed 4 veeesecesecee 6 60 
BBOM sccecscacense 600 


Webbing—per 100, feet 


No. 0. 81-2 inch...$2 76) No.1. 8 1-3 inch, .$2 4 
Axe handles, straight, per dog,,.....- 


Ll. ee de hee 





as 


Nai's, cut. Richmond, Va.— 
Headed, (At Market Prices). 


COOK STOVES. 

No. 7, 18-inch,,,,..10 59 | No. 7, 20-inch, ..e..11 53 
No. 8, 18-inch......11 5) | No. 8, 20-inch. ..0..18 4 
ize Docks for shove...» segaprocessonecs 

The following ware goes wi th eno ae 


1 Straight Pot, 1B ~~ Bread 1 
1 Straight € Long'fryin aloes | + £ Seow Pans, 1'Tea 
w, 3 


1 Gridale, Pot Govens 
and teed. 


an of Pipe, 
Lifters. Every Stove guaran 
Roofing— 
All kinds of fron, tin and ons roofing at low 
prices. Write for special prices 


ORGANS (delivered at an: sateaat sta- 
tion in North Oarolina. arranted for 


ten years. 
Parlor, “—S. Re 4 00 3 Style tt: Gitapel: 48 
Chapel ae Style 15, Ghapel., 60 68 
Prices macnn instruction book and@ 
stool):— 
PIANOS (delivered at any R. R. Station 
in N.C. 
Upright, Style 1. ..150 00 | Style 3. ..cce,seecel80 

“ Fre TTLO0 | Stele kane ee 





Sewing Machines— 

Impro with full 
attachments and automatic bob! 
winder. All ean Sen rovements, fine- 
y . nevery 
lar. Wotan. bed by my Lee pet for 
minitas aoe gp boy Toignt it pala te 
mm a 

tn North Oaro- 


any railroad station 





TINA .ccccccrsccccccccccosscccccccccccccsces BS 1S 
50 to $4.50 
1.60 to 200 
100 to LS 
Washing Machines— 
Boss, No Lissoseesconed 4 
AA ri POTTT TTT Tri 2 o © Biseccecccee 5 OB 
ZB. veccccrece: no TTTTTTTTTT TT | 
Wringers— 
Boss No. oS 2% 
Boss ** ’ . 2 68 
Relief ** ee e 2 56 
Relief ** BS. ccccce-coccccccccvcccccsccenre 284 


oe for catalogue. 
horse Dump Carts with Paten 
plantas Saddles and YORO. cecescccecss08 48 ] 
a Road CeCe eeeeseeeeeeeeeseoseeseee 
ya 
Clark's cutaway ...... coveceeee 


Ocala Wagons (F. O. B. ) Factory. 


One-horse, 2 1-4 inch thimble skein,, 
One-horse, 2 1-2 inch thimble skein 
Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein 
Two-horse, 3 inch thimble skein..,, 
One-horse, 11-4 inch steel axle.,... 
One-horse, 13-8 inch steel axle...cesssesees 
Two-horse, 1 1-2 inch steel axl 


Cocrececcccces 


Two-borse, 1 3-4 inch steel axle....ssss0 vee 
All wagons are furnished with box bea 
two sections. and one spring geek, If brake 
wanted add $2.50. If bed and seat are not 
deduct for bed $2.50, for seat $1.00. 
N. C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Guano, (8 pez 
cent: me Pye Ac., 2 per cent. ig Oy | 8 per eens, 


Po 
cent. Phos. 


Posaremve Farmer Guano, (8 per ce 
-.2 per cent. Am., per ce cent. Fofaah) 
nce Acid Phosp 

Phosphoric ci Acid.) 


N. AS: ‘Official Farmers’ 
(13 per cent. Av. 
Write for prices. O OTHER! 
Mill Stones (best N. O. Grit), write for prises 
Fjonseahoes, per. Keg, All B1IZEB. sss rereseceveee 848 


WwW 


GRBRENSR 
f SSSSsssE 














Mules. eeceesesere 
Horseshoe Nalis, Excelsior, pet ib ecanaerane ‘4 
Pa ren, having a NC. moe. pas se cose cesconae Ube 
those ywul de do weil to consult thee 
y va 
PLOWS. 
Plows Ro: & aT. ‘ 4 Ho. 7 wrsignts* 86) 
0. 11, Dixi . 818 
oe TN cera cscs cease is att D 18 
Boy D avis above, per Ay —Ladbesh 1% 
SEEDS. 


scccconsonsne i EE 


reneeereeeeeseeees 


Wheat fav's e@ Stem... 


tz... eoee 
Go'den Chiaff...... . 












“ Ful gate oe oe Lie 
Oats— Rust Proo 45 
oe Virgiula , a Winter 66 
Ry 2—W inter, ......008 eeeevees. >] 
Cloyer- Dl OO ee ee eee oe 435 
Red Prime. ... cesses eres esece - 4665 
pe CHICO. ccccessercorerecs Cocccees ceeceeese £90 
Grass S ed of every description. Also Gard: 
Seeds. Fruit Trees, tte. = 
Axes 
Car Clipper, 444 to IDB .ecescecees eeeee — 
Cham fon, : 6 7A, sssssassoanecens 4 
ad eeeeeeseeteeeeeeeece He} 
oscar off. b. factory)— 
Iron Age No. 1, lai Sees eeeeeerreneses a 
Iron Age, with plain wheel............. eu 
Horse hoe combined, with ‘plain wheel 415 
No6, 5-tooth, plain 8 
H.H. combined » * au 
Dixie, MIMI. o00000e0000 100006 ATTY 230 
witb plain whee 2 80 
H. H. pode with pisin wheel 8 08 
For lever adjustment attachments on 
above add 50c. 
Harrison Cultivator, adjustable...eccses 1 


Feed Cutters (f. 0. b. factory)— 
Baldwin No. 1, 6-in knives ..... soenenene 
propeller, cutters, 6-in, Knives... 


Smith’ s patent lever straw cutter. 


eeee 


es. 
Hay Press, $25.00, f o b Goldsboro, N,Q. 


Ese, Ss. BS. A. 
HILLSBORO, N. Oo. 
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{OONCLUDED FROM PAGE i,j 


is being fed for his Maal fatten'ng 
period. It therefore costs more to pus 
the last one hundred pounds onan 4anl- 
mal which has been stunted than on 
one which has always been kept 
thrifty. 

Serub feeding is more responsible 
than scrub breeding for the great num 
ber of ecrub stock we s3e in many sec 
tions of this and other Sistea. Our in 
proved fumiiies of domestic animals 
have not only been bred fr:m auces 
tors selected for having certain quaii- 
ties well developed, but they have aleo 
been fed in the manner best suited to 
intensify theee same traits. A pure 
Berkshire, Poland China, or Jersey 
Red pigif placed under scrub condi 
tions aa to food aud care, rapidly be- 
comes scrublike in appearance. Ia 
fact, some of the meanest ecrubs to be 
found in any place bear some minor 
but unmistakable markings of oue or 
the other of our very best breeds of 
hogs. Good breeding merely indicates 
that under average good conditione the 
pig will make economic use of the food 
consumed. It does not say that the 
animal will make something from no’ h 
ing. God feeding insures the animat 
an abuada: ce of the right kind of m3 
terial with which to make growth. 

When the pig is weaned give him 4 

liberal supply cf kitchen and dairy 
slops, inio whicb some wheat bran or 
mid dlings, pea and corn meal or ground 
oats have been stirred. This is a strong 
factor in keeping him from grieving 
and worrying at the loss of his mother 
If the slops are not in sufficient abund 
ance & good substitute can be made in 
this way: Take four ordinary oil bar 
rels. Remove one head from each, then 
char the inside with fire until the wood 
no longer smells of oil. Arrauge these 
barrels in a row convenient to the feed 
ing place. Fill barrels number 1 and 3 
with water and the slops from the 
kitchen, into which some wheat bran 
and middlings and oat and pea meal is 
to go to make the first supply of ewill. 
Fill barrels number 2 and 4 about half 
full of a mixture of equal parts by 
weight of corn and cow peas. Over 
this mixture pour clear water then let 
it stand from twenty -four to thirty-six 
hours or until the grains have begun to 
soften. Then with a perforated cipper 
lift grain from barrel number 2 and 
feed to the hoge, at the same time use 
the swiil from barrel number 1. When 
the grain is fed from number 2, the 
swill will all be fed from numoer 1 
Add some of the ground food mixture, 
previously described, to the water re 
maining in nimber 2 to make another 
lot of swill. Now fill number 1 abous 
half full of the corn and pea imix:ure 
and cover with water. 

While this is soaking feed from bar 
rela numbered 3 and 4, whic) when 
empty are to be filled, number 3 with 
whole grain acd water whils the con 
tents of number 4 is to be used for 
swill making. Barrels number land 2 
are now ready again to be fed from 
By following this method one is en- 
abled to have s good eupply of palat- 
able grain and ewill for a large berd of 
hogs the entire season. Where only 
twocr three brocd sows are kept tre 
barrels should be smalier, or at leasié 
only smal q :antities of the food should 
be prepared at One time. O-.herwise 
the soaking material in this system 
would bevis to ferment, in which cise 








it might afford an excellent soil for the | 


growth of the seeds of many of the 
most fatal of swine diseases. 
J. M,. JOHNSON 
N. CO. Experiment Station, West Ral 
eigh, N. C. 
(TO BE CONTINUED ) 


oe 


METHODS OF AMUTTON- MAKER 


Mr. H.:M. Kirkpatrick, of Wyan- 
dotte county, Kansas, a successful 
grower of mutton sheep, in an article 
requested by Secretary F. D. Coburn, 
of the Kansas Board of Agriculture, 
and published in The Modern Sheep, 
makes some suggestions that should 
prove particularly helpful to those en 
gaged in the sams line of business, as 
to their care, etc. He says in part: 

Sheep require no expensive shelter; 








a dry place and protection from the 


force of storms, an open shed witha 


roof that will turn the rain, is all that 


is required. Nature has provided the 
covering for their bodies that protects 
from wind and cold. Sheep will not 
lie down in mud, and no matter how 
warm and commodious your barn, un- 


less clean and dry, they will seek a 
knoll or dry spot of earth, no matter 
So, when we 
saya dry place for them to stand or 
lie down, as nature suggests, that cov- 
Cor- 
fining them to inclosures is less diffi- 
cult than is generally supposed. I 
never knew a sheep to attempt j imp 
It is a common 
mistake to build fences too high, and 
I believe a 
flock of sheep that have never been 
taught to climb or creep can be suc- 
cessfully restrained with four barbed 
wires, properly strung to be kept taut. 
Their wool issuch a protection to them 


now fierce the storm. 


ers the r¢ quirements for shelter. 


ing a barbed wire. 


not low or close enough. 








* 
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against the viciousness of the barba 
that when taught to creep the building 
of impregnable fences becomes & neces: 
sity 

While sheep require but inexpensive 
win er qiarters, their protection from 
the hest and fliea of summer is a mat 
ter of graater importance. This opin: 
ion may not ba genesraliy heid, but I 
consider @ cool shade, a cool, dark 
place for th:m in summer, of more 
values than tho most expensive barn. 
Ity:u havea thicket of brush or wooded 
spot, especially if well drained, save it, 
if sou contemplate ever raising sheep. 

The price of one good ewe in 200 will 
buy belisenouzh to amoly protect that 
many ewes from the depredations of 
born dogs and wolves. Up to four 
years ago we had more or kas trouble 
every year from both dogs and wolves, 
rotwithstanding ws live within the 
shades of the smoke of a great city. 
We belied fifsy per cent. of our ewes, 
later seventy five per cent, and have 
never known of any loss or an at- 
tempted attack. 

Ssagnant water is the best vebicle 
for conveying the parasites that infest 
the sheep. If you have not an abund 
ant supply of ciear, pure water, easy 
of access for she: p, we hasten to advise 
yOu not to ati) mp5 ehoep raising. 
Now, marshy or spouty laad is an 
abomination to the flick macter; but 
Kansas is so freo from this charecter of 
land thst tho caution seems uncalied 
for. But ths ponds—the ponds s>me- 
times ca:led artificial lakes, but, rather, 
artificial casspoole—drain them, drain 
dry, orapply the herd law and fenca 
them (tae sheep) out. 

You have reard that sheep are 





great scavengers; that they will rid 
your farm of weeds—and you probably 
have an abundances of thi- sort of feed. 
Th y are great scavengers, and will 
clear your farm of the weeds if you 
give them time an opportunity, but 
they will not thrive and increase two 
fold asd pay your grocery bills four 
times a year on weeds, barbs, and fence 
corners. 

Sheep, as well as other live stock, 
love a greater variety of feed than 
they usually get; but sheep especially 
are fond of change and variety. even 
unto apparent fickleness. Taey adapt 
themselv°s quickiy to a change of con 
ditions, and no matter how juxuriant 
the pasture, they will leave it daily 
and ‘requently to nip the sprouts and 
eat the weeis; in fact, E heave some 
times thought that the more good graae 
they eat the more n>xtous and bitter 
weeds they will consume. Thu3, by 
changing them to differeat fields, by 
turning them, csvecially the lambs, 
into the cora fields after you have laid 
them by, or into the cieariag when the 
eprouts are young and tender, they 
will thrive and wax fat; and, unless 
thee 23 of your farm is greatly in ex 
cess of tha e z:of your fly-k, two olades 
of graz3 wil! grow whera one grew be 
fore, and you will have to mark the 
price of your land up in ordoar to keap it. 
The profits will ba, cr should be, 100 
per cent, witha fizhting chance for 
more. ‘The fisece always has paid, and 
will now more than pay, the cost of 
keep 
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Inquiries regarding Dairying cheerfully an- 
awered. 
FEED AND CARE OF THE DAIRY 
cow. 








Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
To's is the subj3ct of Bulletin No 81 
of the Kansas Experiment Station, and 
itisan important subject most ably 
treated. 
The greatest yield is obtained from 
cows that calve in the fall, if proper 
care, feed and shelter are provided 
during the winter. The prices of but 
ter fat and butter are higher during 
the winter. and with cows fresh in the 
fallor early winter this higher price 
comes during the period of greatest 
yield. 
A cow that calves in the early fall 
while on grass is in the best condition 
to make a high yicld when fresh. Good 
feed and care through toe wiater will 
maintain a good yield, and when the 
cow is turned to pasture in the carly 
epring a freeh flow wi'l bs started that 
will considerably incriasea the year's 
yield. 

A cow that calves in the spring has 


when she will do well with any gocd 
ration. Asthe flow begin to slacken 
the quality of the feed grows poorer, 


still lower. 





dairying avoids injury to flavor of but 


the beet milk producing feed at a time 


and flies and heat help to cut it down 
In the fall when the milk 
begins to drop rapidly on account of 
the time from calving, the cow goes 
from green pastures to dry feecd—s 
ohange that tends to reduce the yield 
and dry up the flow entirely. Winter 


ter from weeds in summer and fall 
pastures. 

Cows, with fair surroundings, can be 
made more comfortable in winter than 
in summer, and with fall calving will 
be dry when heat, flics and drouth are 
severest and when butter prices are 
the lowest, 

Winter dairying furnishes profitable 
employment for tha farmer and hie 
men at a season of the year when, with 
out it, farm forces are either idle or 
work for low wages, 

Another advantage of fall calving is 
that the calves can be raised at a seacon 
when there is time to give them that 
careful attention which is so great a 
factor in calf raising by hand, when 
losses by heat, flies, diarr! cc 1 and sour 
milk can be avoided and when, at 
weaning time, the calves can go from 
milk to green pasture without a check 
in growth. 

Ia winter the calving cow will do 
best in warm, comfortable q larters, 
free from draft. It is well to blanket 
her as s00n as the cait is dropped, and 
t2 keep ber bianksted until sie has re—- 


sewed bran bags together for s blanket 
when nothirg better wa3 at hand. Her 
bowels must oe kept loose. Give her 
light, loosening feeds and all the water 
shoe will drink, removing tho chill by 
heat. 

Afier the cow has rccovered from 
calving, the feed shou'd bo gradually 
iccreased until the full limit of profit- 
able feeding is reached, and the cow 
should be pushed to her utmost possible 
limits for the firat three months. 


When other work is pressing, the 
dairyman is sometimes tempted to let 
the fresh cow go with the ordinary 
care and feed until the rush is over, ex 
pecting to make up for this neglect by 
good treatment when he is less hurried. 
He cannot afford todo this, for if a 
cow starts with a low or moderate 
milk yield, no amount of care or feed 
afterward will succeed in securing her 
best yield. 

Of course cows will give milk, and 
do give milk, without these attentions; 
but the increased product and de- 
creased losses by disease, death and ac 
cidents, will pay several times over for 
the care here advised. 


The weakest point in most dairy- 
ing is the composition of the ration 
given, the averege ration being greatly 
deficient in protein and having too 
much carbohydrates and fat, As no 
other eudstancs can take the placa of 
protein, the insufficient quantity given 
in the feed limits the milk yield ard re 

duces it to that which the protein can 
form. Invea'igation has shown thata 
fair milk ration for an average 1,000 
pound cow should contain about 24 
pouncs digeatible protein, 124 pounds 
digesticle carbohydrates and 4 pounds 
tgeatibie fat. Last winter many Kan 

sas farmers fed their dairy cows priirie 
hay azd corn, both poor in pro sia 

Such a raticn should be balanced up 
by mixing wheat bran, o:l meal, gluten 
meal, pea oocal, or clover or peavine 
hay wich it. 

A varisty in the ration brouzht bs‘- 
ter yields bcauce it made the foud 
more appetizing, inducing the cow to 
eat more and to yield more for what 
she ate. Whatsaver makes the feed 
taste better or make; it more ei jyable 
to the cow Increasss iis value for milk 
production. Harly cut bay is be:t for 
the dairy cow, noi culy because it eon 

tains more protein than that cut late, 
but because its aroma and flavor make 
it more palatable to thecow. Tho ap- 
petizing effect from the early cutting 
and careful curing of all forage crops 
increases their feed value for milk pro 

duction Freshly harvest d andfreah 

ly ground grain are the most palatable 
to the dairy cow and will give best re - 
sults. Dairymen who grind feed should 
grind o ten, as grain that has loss ita 
freshnees ie not the best relished by the 
cow. 

In mixing rations, always ramembor 
that alfalfa, sorghum, ensilags, roots, 
bran, coy bean meal, linseed meal and 
gluten meal, loozen the bowels, while 
corn fodder, Kaffir corn fodder, prairie 
hay, timothy hay, corn, K>ffir corn, 
and cotton seed meal, tend to conati- 
pate the bowels. Alao boar it in mind 
that corn, K. ffir, fodder, common nay, 
straw, sorghum, roots, and ensilaze, 
are rich in carbohydrates ani poor in 
protein, while alfalfa, clover, pea vines, 
vetch, pea meal, gluten meal, liaseed 
meal, cotton ssed meal. and wheat 
bran, 8 e rich in protein. Waen neces- 
sary, it always pays to buy these rich 
protein fesds to mix wih the carbony 
drate feeda raiaed on the farm They 





StaTB or Onro, Ciry or TOLEDO, 88 
Lucas County, ° 

Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENBY&Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS f 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of Hati’s CaTaRRH CORE. 
, FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1886, 


A. W. GLEASON, 

Notary Publie, 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 


—_—_—_ 
teen} 
“ww 


@8 ald bv Drugzists, 75c 





Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


gained her normal conditicn. Wa have | 


make the manure enough richer to al- 
most or quite pay their cost, if the ma- 
uure is well cared for and applied to the 
land fresh. 

Whatever adds to the comfort of a 
dairy cow increases the yield; discom- 
fort reduces the yield. Comfortable 
shelter, cleanliness, good, dry bedding, 
and, if stabled, comfortable methods of 
fastening, add to the milk yield. 

Fr: quency of feeding, whether two 
or three timss a day, is largely 4 mat- 
ter of hadit, but regularity of feeding, 
to the hour, is essential to securing the 
greatest yields. 

Kindness is an effizient aid in increas 


milk she wiil yield to him. 


considerable portion of the milk is 
secreted during the operation of milk- 
ing, especially the rich milk, which 
comes iast, Abuse and excitement re- 
dues the secretion, and not only lower 
the quality of milk given, but often 
lower the percentage of butisr far, 
Kindsers and petting make the cow 
eoutented and put her nervous system 
in such a condition that the fullest 
yield is given. 

A supp!y of salt available whanever 
the cow wants it, is necessary to main- 
tain a high miikyield. Salt stimulates 
the appetite, assiste digestion anders 
similation and iacreases thes flow of the 
fluids of the body, stimulating all the 
vital functions of the animal. Salting 
dairy cows oncea week is noé sufficient. 
It is a good plan to keep rock salt under 
shelter where the cows can getit at 
will. 

Feed and cara are not the only fac 
tors in the production of miik. There 
are wide differences bet ween individua' 
cows and between herds. 

This subject will be treated briefly 
here. We have the records of nearly 
300 Kansas herds. In one herd the 
average yield in a year per cw is 127 
pounds butter fat; in another herd the 
average is 334 pounds buiter fat per 
cow ina year. The yields of milk per 
year per cow vary from 3 466 te 8 682 
pounds. Theso records are all from 
herds of common Kansas cows handled 
under Kansas conditions and by Kan 
gas mathods. E chof these herds is 
made up of poor, indifferent and gocd 
cows, andif the best cows only had 
been selected in each berd the averages 
would have been much higher. 

Kaneas creameries. buy milk by the 
Babcock test, paying for the butter fat, 
and for this reason most of the patrons 
want high testing milk. A low per 
eent. of butter fat and a high yield may 
53 more profitable than a high per 
cant. of butter fat and a low yield Be 
fore us igs the record of a herd where a 
test was made cf each cow's milk. In 
this herd one cow whose mK averag: d 
46 per cent, butter fat gave 425 pounds 
butter fat in @ year, while another 
whose milk averaged 5 8 per cent. but 
ter fat,\gave only 167 pounds butter fat 
for the same period There were two 
cowe, eachof whese milk tested for the 
vear avoraged 48 per cent ; one gave 
378 pounis butter fat, the other 124 
pounds butter fat. 

Cost muat also bs consizered, as well 
as qiantity. Ina teat of seven wesks, 
where ali the cows cf the college herd 
were given the same kind of feeds, the 
cost for feed of producing 100 pounds 
of mk varied with the cow from 31to 
76 conta, and the cost of producing a 
pound of butter fat from 7 to 15 cents. 

Heavy feeders are usually the most 
profitable. It tskes about the came 
amount of feed to keep the cow’s body 
aliye, whether she gives 75 pounds of 
butter ina year or 400 pounds, and 
nothing is received for this part of the 
eei. If the cow eate just a little more 
than is rrqaired to Keep her alive, her 
yield will be sma'l and the c 8: high, 
while if she eats a large quantity above 
what is rc quired to maintain her body, 
she will give returas from ala~ger pro- 
portion of her feed. It is much cheaper 
to milg and care for one cow giving 300 
pounds of butter fat ina year than it 
is to milk and care for three cows giv 
ing 100 pounds butter fat each; and if 
tne 300 pound cow is beavily fed she 
will not eat as much as the tnree 100- 
pound cows. 

D3n't mix breeds in the dairy herd. 
D:fferent breads req tire diffarent treat 
ment. Keep the blood pure and graded, 
for Cns oreed only, constantly weeding 
out the poor fecders and poor milkerg, 

4 J. L. Lapp. 

Bay City, Texas. 


A GREAT OFFER, 

By apecial arrangement with the 
publishers, are enebled to cffera eopy 
of "The Lives of Distinguished Ni rth 
Carolinians” in Library atyle, regular 
price $2 50, and The Progressive Far- 








pay | 
or } 


a ern 
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F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0, } 


mer One year, price $1, BOTH for only 
$3 Accpy of the * Lives” should be 
n every North Carolina home. If you 
wish tis bargain, order at once. Num.: 
ber on hand is limited. 


ADM'NISTRATOR’S NOTICE. 


Havin ac min'strator of 
[ 4 the es- 
are OF vm. R. Rowland. deceased of Wate 
County, N. C., I hereby notify all persons owing 
said estate to make immediate settlement with 
And all persons having claims against 
said estate are asked to present them to me on 
or before November7, 190 or this notice will 
be p.ead in bar of their recovery. 


BEN) 
Willow Springs, N OC, NETT ROWLAND. 
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Ne eee ~ eA Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 


the place of all liniments for mild or severe action. 
Kemoves Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
end Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL CA ERY 
OR FIRING. Impossibie to produce scar or blemish. 

iivery bottle gold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Frice $1.50 per bottie. Sold by druggists, or 
sent by express, charges paid, with full directions 
for its use, fend for descriptive circulara, 
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g LIGHTNING WELL MACHY 


ing milk yield, and costs nothing. The: 
more a milker can make the cow love} 
him as she l3ves her calf, the mcrae, 
Investiza: | 
tions show tht it is probable that a) 


IS THE STANDARD, 
STEAM PUMPS, AIR LIFTS: //\' 


GASOLINE ENGINES OF 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR (EB 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS “: 
AURORA, ILL.- CHICAGO.- DAL 
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Minn. 
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urer—aA. BL, Welch, 
LECTURERS. 

. Sossamon, Chariotte, N. O. 

ianley, Si. Paul, Minn. 
NATIONAL BEYCUTIVE OOMMITTER. 
W, A. Gardoer, Chairman, Audres'e 

Settlement. Pa.; John Bromig. June 

tion, W. Va.; P P. Dunesn, Colusa. 

a 0.; C. W. Gravit, Mercana, 


NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE ALLI 
ANCE. 
President—W. A. Graham, Mach- 
pelah. N O, 


ton, N O. 
‘Secretary- Treasurer and State Busi- 


wy ucturer—Dr. V.N. Seawell, Faison. 
yy CbaPlain—w. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 


Door keeper—Geo. T, Lane, Greens- 
boro, N. C 

Sergeant at-Arms—D. W. Watson, 
Maywood, N. G 

Trustes Business Agency Fund—W. 
A. Graham, Mschpelab, N. OC. 

Steward—J.C. Bain, Wade, N. C 


EXECUTIVE COMMIITEE OF THE N°RTH 
CAROLINA FARMERS sTsaTE ALLIANCE 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raieigh 

N. C. 

W. A. Graham, (Ex-: fficic), Mach- 
pelab, Nt) 

W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. 0 
John G-anam, Warrenton, N.C. 
Dr. J. E. Perean, Pikesville, N. ©. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. © 

STATE ALLIANCE JUDICIARY COMMITTER, 
J. TL. R. Hoover, Hitlsporo, N. C, 
OC) M«Lallen, Godwin, N.C 
ALT. Jones, Goldsboro N.C. 





YOUR FENCE SAG? 


then try ours. Contraction and expansion are 


scientifically provided for in Page Fences 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. ADRIAN, MICH. 
S‘ACLUB RATES. &~- 


That we may be more enlightened ag 
to what is going on in the different 
parts of our great country, we ought to 
diversify our reading. More Western 
and Northern papers ought to be read 
in the South and more Southern papers 
should be read in the West and North. 
Believing this the best thing to do to 
everlestingly obliterate the prejudices 
of the past, we have arranged a list of 
papers to offer with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. The price in the parenthesis 
is the regular subscription price of the 
paper and the other figures are what 
we charge for the paper with THE Pro- 
GRESSIVE FarMER for one year. Re 
newals for the other papers cannot be 
taken at the club rates, but all new 
subscribers can. You can renew for 
our paper and get the club rates: 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER alone, Ou 
Twice a-Week Detroit Free Press, (1.00) a5 
W eekly Practical Farmer (1.0) 1.75 
Thrice a-Week New York World. (1.00) 1.90 
Gentlewoman monthly, New York, (1.00) 1.35 
Atlanta Weekly Constitution. (1.00) 1.90 
Louisville twice-a- week, Courier-Jour- 

nal 5) 1 40 
Twice-a-Month Home and Farm, (50) 140 
Semi Monthly Farm and Fireside, (50) 1.40 
Monthly Woman's Home Companion, (1.00) 1 65 
Weekly Farme’s' Voice (1.00) 7h 


We will club for you with anv paper publithed 
andsave you money. If ycu want any other 
sg icultura! paper write us. If you want the 
Atlantic Mor thly, Scribner's, Mc: lure’s o any 
other magazine. let us know. If you wish the 
Youth's Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Saturoay Evening Pest or any otLer standard 
home periodical ask us for prices ‘fyou want 
avy daily papers, any religious publications or 
any other sort ef periodical seid us your list. 
hen care pow weney, whether we get your 

sonnection with y, 

Corresp: ndence invited. aor Sea OF ae 

if you wish more than one paper 
write for special rates) For instance, 
we send twice a-week Courier Journal, 
the weekly Progressive Farmer, the 
semi monthly Home and Farm ana 
the monthly Gentlewoman ail one year 
for only $2 15 

Notr —In forwarding subecriptione 
t. other publicati-ns, we only act as 
the agent of the subsrriber, and after 
we have pata over the subecription 
cur responsibility ceares. Failure to 
receive magazine or paper, change of 
accress, etc, should be reported di 
rectly to the publisher, not to us. 

We &re also prepared to furnish the 
following books at prices named: 

A. I Root’s A B.C. of Bea 
Culture 


Henry Stewart’s The Domes. sabes 

OO NOOR oo ooo acs cc 1 50 
Principles of Agrienlture... 1 25 
Voorhers’ Book on Fertilizers, 1.00 


Practical Agriculture........ 80 


Write for price of 
Pr tag p any book you 








; You lose 25 per cent. of your butter 
in summer by not using a separator. 








rse Owners! Use 


“Caustic. 
.Balsam 


The Safest, Rest BLISTER ever used. Takes H 


DAM of RU ICO 2.24 or better, 
; related to Nancy Hanks 
five 


SUR LAWRESCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland o. } 


GaARIAN. 


Grape Vin 





THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ ALLE’ —— 


Presidant—-J. ©. Wilborn, Old Point, 
a] 


Vies President—P. H. Rahilley, Lexe 
; 


i £ f : Pech bE 
ow * “~: 7 a re 
Meat smoked in a few bours 


seas ree 


Vice President—J. S. Mitchell, Win- 





gp Agent—T. B. Parker, Hil'sboro, , 
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BOLTS, PIGS, AND COGKEREs 


When in ne f 
POLAND Cit 9 fine 
DO NOT forget ¢h). {88 


this Jor 
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Pride and N.C. Pride, with trat ie 
L’s Tecumseh through Sir Walter 
Pairs fer delivery in October. Ra 
RUBY W. Great Brood by Mar 
teer. Stand+ra by Rule 5 Vol 


grea{ 
leig} 
and Voir 
vii" A a 
Be et haif 1.10. Cock R. 2 28y 
\E, exported; RUE > RI? 
fo:lof 1898) rOREMLO by Ri 


RUBIDIUM, weanling by Robert Med; 
Mediug 


BIcy ), 


DANDICAP, year old gelding #n}) ; 
er toCock KR. untrained exer rs _ 
farm work Paces fest. Perf ctly gent} 

Ruby W. is in fosl to that good ioven ride 

Address: aa 


L. 8TO’ K FARM. 
W. RAT EIGH, N,¢ 
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Descriptive and Price List frou 

Carrants, Gooseberries and ot}).+ 


i? Stray 
Fruit Plants. Extraquality. Warra; a 


T. 8S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA. 1. \ 
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Thousands in success), | 
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Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Tilus. Catalog 
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with 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT 
Made from hickory wood. ( 
Sweeter, and surer than the old way 
circular. FE, KRAUSER & BEo., i 








-Hant's Consumotion and Bronchitis Cuse, 


Cures when sil elge farts 
testimo: iais which prove 
cf thie statement. Thia 


Write for 
the ‘truth 
Wonderfy] 
Rev. Geo. B, 
4. ©. Price 59 
For sale by all 


remedy is prepared by 
Hunt, Lexington, 
eente ver bottle. 
druggiste. 








THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 


is a little weekly newspaper that ought t 
every home. Forty pages, pocket size, telling all 
the news of the world, except times, 2 
sensations It is clean and bright—a libera a 
tion for the young and a convenient, accurate, time- 
saving chronicle of current events for the bu:y 
i Only $1.50 a year. If more convenient, se 
$1.00 for eight months or $2.00 for sixteen month 
Sample copy, § cents 

THE GREAT ROUND WORLD Co. 

150 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
































CREAM SEPRS. 03 
All The Cream in GO S. 
Prices G7 *s <'6. 


Catalogue Free. Ag: vanten! 
Moseley & Pritchard \.C0, 


Mention this Paper. CLIN 
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Who desires 1%, orto a 
who sends us $3 tn 
tione we will 
Journal of Psilade phia free 
from time subscriptian ic re 
ceived until Desember, 1903-— 
nearly fiveayears. A dig: fer! 
Don’t mist! Addree-: 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N ©. 








ATLANTA, CHARLOTTE, 
AUGUSTA, ATHENS, 
WILMINGTON, NEW ORLEANS 

CHATTANOOGA, NASHVILL: 


x —AND— 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


PHILADELPHIA 









































WASHINGTON, NORFOLK. 
RICHMOND. 
Sebedule in Effect August 16, 180, 
SOUTHBOUND. 
No. 4038. No. 41) 
Ar. Raleigh, bi *2l6am *340 pm 
Ar. Santord, * 3338am 506 pm 
Ar Southern Pines, “" 4%am 6558p 
Ar. Hamlet, si 507am 650pmD 
Ar. Wadesboro, ad 568am 8llpp 
Ar. Monroe, vd 643am 2 16pm 
Ar. Wilmington, eT aaeetate *12 (5 pp 
Ar. Chariotte, 7 60 am = *10 26 pp 
Ar. Chester, “ *8 03am *1l 567m 
Liv. Columbia, C.N. & L. RR. ....... 00pm 
Ar. Clinton, S.A. L. *945am *12 ida 
Ar. Greenwood, - 10 35 am 1 07 aD 
Ar. Abbeville, » 1103am 1358 
Ar. Elberton, _ 12207 pm = 243amn 
Ar. Athens, be 113pm 345am 
Ar. Winder, “ 156pm 42a 
Ar. Atlanta, (Central time) 250pm 52am 
Ar. RALEIGH, *2.16 am *3,34 pn. 
NORTHBOUND. 
(Central time) No. 402. No, 8. 
Lv. Raleigh, o *216am 11 35 am 
Ar. Henderson, » 328 am *125) pp 
Lv. * bi 828am = =1 (5pm 
Ar. Durham, a *732am +4 16 pu 
Lv. Durham, ” +7 00pm +10 19 aw 
Ar. Weldon, ” *465am  *2 55 pw 
Ar. Richmond, A.C. L. 82am 735pD 
Ar. Washington, Penn.R. R., 12 31 pm 110 po 
Ar. Baltimore, of 46pm = 1 (Rab 
Ar Philadelphia, “ 350pm 360aD 
Ar. New York. ” *623pm *6 53am 
Ar. Portsmouth, 8. A. L. 72am 652Apy 
Ar. Norfolk, . 


*7 35 am 


" *Daily. — *Daily Ex. Sunday. 


Nos. 402 and 403.-- ots,.M2h% 


Vestibule Train of Pullman Sleepers 42 
Coaches between Washington and Atlanta 
aiso Pullman Sleepers between Portsmouth 
and Chester, 8. C, 


” 8. A. L, Ex 
Nos. 31 and 48 -- ene Soltd Train. 
Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between Ports 
mouth and Atlanta, Company Sleepers 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. . 
Both trains make immediate connections # 
Atlanta for Montgomery. Mobile, New OF 
laans, Texas, California, Mexico, Chattanoog® 
Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 


*5 35 pm 





“The Atlant 


For Tickets, Sleepers, etc., apply to 


Raleigh, N. 0. 
H. 8, LEARD, T, PA. 
Z. P. SMITH, C. T. A. 


pT. JOER. a Pm." +8 B. GLOVER, 
ice-Pres t n’] Mer. 

V.E. McBEE. a L. 8. ALLEN, |. 
Gen’! Superintendent. Gen’ Pass. 


General Office, 


ie 





PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


\| 





-_ oe a Ge 


a See ee ae ee ee ee 


